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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 

following purposes: 

-- To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
graphy, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 

- To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

-- To promote programs of an e al, scientific and cultural nature. 

i n among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 

of South America. 

-- To collect i ormation on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 


-- To rec i tural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
-- To awaken gfeater interest in an ciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


The South American Explores is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club, 
Four issues, of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS1S. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 
The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. o 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 
The regular annual membership fee is US$2S (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 
Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


1. A friendly, knowledgeable staff to help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
2. A wide variety of information sources related to South America, such as: 
Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club members describing their most recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 
People: Network of knowledgeable people available as contacts for specialized information. 
Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. (Photocopying privileges of materials 
not copyrighted.) 
3. Members receive discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 
4. The Club sells used equipment for members, deducting a ten percent commission. 
5. The Club provides secure storage for equipment and valuables. 
6. Use of the Club’s address to receive mail. The Club forwards mail at member's expense. The phone may be used for receiving calls 
and messages. 
7. Club staff makes hotel reservations in Lima according to desired price range, location and room requirements. 
8. When making international flight reservations from Lima, give the Club phone number as a local number. Staff will reconfirm the 
reservation. 
9, Members looking for a travel companion need to apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. Matching generally takes 2-7 days. 
10. A book exchange is provided for your reading pleasure. 
11. Expedition planning. The staff offers suggestions for expeditions, as well as research and logistical support for groups and 
individuals. 
12. Meeting place for members. The Club is your home away from home; a haven in a strange city. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30 to 5:00. 
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The Truth about Butch Cassidy, 
he Aramayo Mule & Hiram Bingham 


By Dan Buck and Anne Meadows 


(): November 13, 1908, Hiram Bingham III, a 33-year- 
old lecturer of South American history and 
geography at Yale University, and his friend, Huntington 
Smith, Jr., set out from Buenos Aires to follow the 


Daniel Buck is a member of the advisory board of the 
National Association for Outlaw and Lawman History. 
Anne Meadows is a writer in Washington, D.C. 


They are contributing editors to the South American 
Explorer. 
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overland trade route that had linked the Argentine port 
with Potosi and Lima during the colonial era. 

Bingham and Smith rode the Tucumdn Express, 
described to them as the "finest train in America," from 
Buenos Aires 700 miles (1,127km) to Tucuman, where 
they switched to the meter-gauge North Central Railway 
for the 450-mile (724-km) trip to the Bolivian border. 
This second leg of the journey took two days, because 
the North Central did not run sleeping cars. 


The rail line ended at La Quiaca, the jumping-off 


point for mule-drawn coaches and wagons hauling 
passengers and freight across the border and up into 
southern Bolivia. 

On the evening of November 15, Bingham and Smith 
arrived in La Quiaca and checked into the Hotel 25 de 
Mayo, where, as Bingham related in his 1911 book, 
Across South America, they soon had visitors: 


We received a call from two rough-looking Anglo- 
Saxons who told us hair-raising stories of the 
dangers of the Bolivian roads where highway 
robbers, driven out of the United States by the force 
of law and order and hounded to death all over the 
world by Pinkerton detectives, had found a 
pleasant resting-place in which to pursue their 
chosen occupation without let or hindrance. We 
found out afterwards that one of our informants 
was one of this same gang of robbers. Either he 
decided that we were disposed to regard his "pals" 
in a sufficiently lenient manner to make our 
presence in Bolivia immaterial to them, or else he 
came to the conclusion that we had nothing worth 
stealing, for we were allowed to proceed peaceably 
and without any annoyance wherever we journeyed 
in Bolivia. He put his case quite emphatically to us 
that it was necessary for them to make a living, that 
they were not allowed to do so peaceably in the 
States, that they desired only to be let alone and 
had no intention of troubling travelers except those 
that sought to get information against them. They 
relied entirely for their support on being able to 
overcome armed escorts accompanying loads of 
cash going to the mines to liquidate the monthly 
payroll. This they claimed was legitimate plunder 
taken in fair fight. The only individuals who had to 
suffer at their hands were those who took up the 
case against them. Having laid this down for our 
edification, he proceeded to tell us what a reckless 
lot they were and how famous had been their 
crimes, at the same time assuring us that they were 
all very decent fellows and quite pleasant 
companions. 


Later that evening, Bingham hired a Scotsman, Santiago 
Hutcheon, to haul them in his eight-mule coach from La 
Quiaca 60 miles (100km) north to Tupiza, the capital of 
Sud Chichas province and a mine-administration center 
with about 1,800 inhabitants, 9,700 feet (2,958m) up in 
the Andes at the southern end of the Bolivian plateau. 
Hutcheon charged ten dollars a person and two cents a 
pound for luggage. 

At six the next morning, they clattered off in the 
mule-drawn coach. Twelve hours later, after a midday 
meal of "highly-spiced mutton and potatoes" in Mojo and 
two changes of mules, they pulled into Tupiza. Here, 
Bingham heard news of more Anglo outlaws: 


Two weeks before our arrival a couple of bandits, 
one of whom had been hunted out of Arizona by 
Pinkerton detectives, had held up a cart containing 
twenty thousand dollars, on its way to pay off the 
laborers in a large mine. The owners, wealthy 
Bolivians, immediately offered a large reward for 
the capture of the bandits, dead or alive, 
notwithstanding that the robbers and their friends, 


THE ARAMAYO mule with the letter "A" branded on its neck. 


HIRAM Bingham’s 
coach leaving 

the hotel 

at La Quiaca. 


or agt 
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| THE WILD Bunch, courtesy of Pinkerton's, Incorporated. Seated on the left is the Sundance Kid, 
i) | Seated on the right is Butch Cassidy, and standing on the right is Harvey Logan, known as Kid Curry. 
[Photo: National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution] 


of whom there seemed to be a score or more, let it 
be carefully understood that they would take a 
definite revenge for any lives that might be lost in 
pursuit of the highwaymen. This did not deter the 
mine owners, however, and a party of fifty Bolivian 
soldiers went on the trail of the robbers, who were 
found lunching in an Indian hut. They had 
carelessly left their mules and rifles several yards 
away from the door of the hut and were unable to 
escape. After a fight, in which three or four of the 
soldiers were killed and as many wounded, the 
thatch roof of the hut was set on fire and the 
bandits forced out into the open where they finally 
fell, each with half a dozen bullets in his body. 
Their mules were captured and sold to Don 
Santiago [Hutcheon] who let me have one of them 
for my journey. He turned out to be a wonderfully 
fine saddle mule. When his former owner had had 
the benefit of his fleet legs and his splendid lungs, 
there was no question of his being caught by the 
Bolivian soldiery. 


Bingham’s book contains a photograph of the lanky 
young author astride his mule, a squared-off "A" 
branded on the mule’s neck. 

On November 18, Bingham and Smith left Tupiza on 
muleback bound for Oruro. From there, they caught a 
train for Antofagasta, Chile, then sailed south to 
Valparaiso. Another train took them to Santiago, where 
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they attended the First Pan-American Scientific 
Congress. 

In early 1909, Bingham journeyed on to Peru to 
explore the Inca ruins at Choquequirau in the Apurimac 
River valley near Abancay. He returned to Peru in 1911, 
leading the Yale Peruvian Expedition. Initially excited 
by the prospect of upstaging mountaineer and feminist 
Annie Smith Peck, who in 1908 had conquered Peru’s 
Huascarén, Bingham wanted to scale Coropuna, then 
thought to be the higher peak, in southern Peru’s 
Department of Arequipa. He later added more 
scholarly endeavors to his expedition in hopes of 
attracting funds and academic support. 


..at the same time 
assuring us that they 
were all very decent... 


Bingham’s mountain race with Peck ended inconclu- 
sively. She climbed Coropuna first (fluttering a "VOTES 
FOR WOMEN" banner), and he reached a higher peak 
on Coropuna two months later (planting an American 
flag), but both conquered false summits. 

Bingham’s quest for lost Inca cities -- lost to Yale 
professors -- was considerably more triumphant. Only a 
few days out of Cuzco, down the Rio Urubamba 


canyon, Bingham came upon Melchor Arteaga, an 
innkeeper-farmer, who directed him to Machu Picchu. 
In 1912 and 1915, with the additional backiny of the 
National Geographical Society, Bingham returned to 
Machu Picchu, and both he and the ruins became 
famous. 

Reported as brief episodes in his 1911 chronicle of a 
long journey, Bingham’s November 1908 encounters 
with highwaymen, dead and alive, escaped notice by 
outlaw historians for more than 75 years. But Bingham’s 
account provides clues about the great unanswered 
question of outlaw history: What really happened to 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid? 

Some researchers maintain that the bandit pair died 
in a gun battle with soldiers in the village of San Vicente 
in southern Bolivia. Others claim that the shootout 
never happened, or that one or both of the men survived 
the battle and returned to the United States. Bingham’s 
account demonstrates that the shootout did occur. 
Whether the outlaws who died in San Vicente were 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid remains a mystery. 
If Bingham knew the names of the two dead outlaws 
whose mule he obtained in Tupiza, or the names of the 
"two rough-looking Anglo-Saxons" he met in La Quiaca, 
he did not say. The Yale University Library, which 
holds most of Bingham’s journals and other papers, has 
no journals covering November 1908 nor any 
manuscripts pertaining to his 1911 book. 

His account lends support to more than one of the 
theories floating around among the outlaw historians 
who have spent decades sifting, and disputing the shreds 
of evidence bearing on the fate of Cassidy and the 


1906 and later joined Kilpatrick, who was released in 
1911. Kilpatrick died the following year in Texas while 
attempting a train holdup. Bullion fled to Tennessee, 
where she worked as a seamstress. The last surviving 
member of the Wild Bunch, Bullion died in 1961. 

Harvey "Kid Curry" Logan, just as famous as the 
affable Butch Cassidy in those days, was known to take a 
detour to kill a man. In 1901, authorities arrested Logan 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, for shooting two policemen in a 
poolroom brawl. He escaped in 1903, making front page 
news coast-to-coast, and probably died (his body was 
never absolutely identified) in a gun fight with lawmen in 
1904 following the holdup of a Denver & Rio Grande 
train near Parachute, Colorado. Some outlaw enthu- 
siasts believe he evaded authorities and joined Cassidy’s 
gang in Argentina, but that has never been proved. 

(In Lost Trails, Lost Cities, the indomitable Colonel 
Percy H. Fawcett mentioned that he met a red-bearded 
Texas gunman named Harvey in Rurrenabaque, a jungle 
outpost on the Upper Beni, three times between 1906 
and 1913. His tongue loosened by drink, Harvey told 
Faucett that he had "dodged the Texas Rangers, and 
escaped south of the border." He boasted of holding up 
"a large mining camp in a neighboring republic," and of 
twice defeating pursuing soldiers. British writer Denis 
McLoughlin, in Wild & Woolly: An Encyclopedia of the 
Old West, devoted a footnote to whether Fawcett’s 
Harvey and the Wild Bunch’s Harvey Logan were the 
same man. McLoughlin observed that both Harveys 


3 
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Sundance Kid. # Selbert 
' ofthe 
hy the late 1890s, outlaw gangs on horseback were TinMines. 
on their last legs in the western United States. [Photo: The 
Telegraphs and telephones enabled posses to head James D. 
outlaws off at the pass, and photography helped lawmen _ Horan 
identify their quarries. And the Pinkertons and other Civil War 
professional detectives in the hire of railroads and banks een 
dogged bandits long after posses went home. Collection] 


Robert LeRoy Parker (alias Butch Cassidy), Harry 
Alonzo Longabaugh (alias the Sundance Kid), Etta 
Place, William Ellsworth "Elzy" Lay, Harvey Logan 
(alias Kid Curry), Ben "Tall Texan" Kilpatrick, O.C. 
"Deaf Charlie" Hanks, Will Carver, George "Flat Nose" 
Currie, Laura Bullion, and other sidekicks, drifters, 
molls, and adventurers floated in and out of an outlaw 
network known variously as the Wild Bunch, the Train 
Robbers Syndicate, the Hole-in-the-Wall Gang, Curry’s 
Gang, the Red Desert Outlaws, the Powder River Gang, 
and Butch Cassidy’s Gang. 

Between 1889 and 1901, newspapers reported that 
the gang robbed five trains, three banks, and one mine 
payroll for a total haul of more than $200,000 (worth 
roughly $2.5 million today). Along the way, however, 
occupational hazards took their toll. A posse nabbed 
Elzy Lay, Cassidy’s best friend, in New Mexico in 1899. 
Another posse cornered and killed George Currie near 
Castle Rock, Utah, in 1900. Sheriff's deputies shot Will 
Carver dead in Sonora, Texas, in 1901. Police in San 
Antonio killed O.C. Hanks in 1902. Police arrested Ben 
Kilpatrick and Laura Bullion in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1901 for passing stolen bank notes. Bullion left prison in 
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LOR RETRATOS. SENAS PERSONALES ¥ LA HISTORIA CRIMINAL DE CADA 
UNO DE LOS INDIVIDUOS SOSPECHOSOS. SE 
DAN A CONTINUACION 


WANTED poster written in Spanish circulated by Frank Dimaio. 
The Sundance Kid is upper left; Etta Place, lower left; Harvey 
Logan, or Kid Curry, upper right; and Butch Cassidy, lower right. 


were quick-shooting, heavy drinking, morose men on the 
lam, but he left the question open. In any event, even if 
Logan did flee to South America, he was a restless sort, 
who would hardly have reposed six years in a village on 
the Upper Beni. Moreover, Pinkerton circulars describ- 
ed Logan’s beard as light brown, not red. Charles 
Johnson Post paddled down the Upper Beni on his way 
to Brazil and noted, in his 1912 account, Across the 
Andes, that Rurrenabaque had "few whites -- refugee(s] 
mostly; two, I knew had a price on their heads on the 
other side of the Andes." These encounters were hardly 
unusual. South America, from the Venezuelan //anos to 
wind-swept Tierra del Fuego, swallowed up all manner 
of highwaymen, bigamists, embezzlers, wife deserters, 
yegg men, and grifters. And a few of the hundreds of 
cowboys, railroad workers, and miners who migrated 
south in search of work fell into banditry instead.) 


W ith prospects dimming for outlaws in the United 
States, the Sundance Kid and Etta Place set sail for 
Argentina in early 1901, and Butch Cassidy followed a 
year later. They secured a homestead in the Cholila 
Valley at the foot of the Andes in the Chubut Territory 
in northern Patagonia, a frontier land populated by 
Welsh colonists, Chileans, Argentines, Indians, and a 
few North Americans. The trio ranched quietly, raising 
cattle, horses, and sheep, for about three years. By early 
1905, bored, broke, or spooked by inquiring police, they 
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returned to the outlaw trail. 

The Pinkerton National Detective Agency in New 
York learned as early as February 1903 that Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid had gone to Argentina. The agency 
unsuccessfully attempted to raise $5,000 from among its 
clients to send a two-man posse to Argentina to 


apprehend the desperadoes. In March, Pinkerton 
operative Frank P. Dimaio, after completing some 
agency business in Rio de Janeiro, went to Buenos Aires 
to see what he could find out. The American Vice 
Consul, Dr. George Newbery, who owned an estancia 
near Bariloche, about a days ride north of Cholila, told 
Dimaio that he knew the trio, but as neighbors, not 
bandits. Dimaio later reported to the agency in New 
York that the rainy season had set in, making the roads 
impassable, especially in the "jungle" near Cholila. 
Dimaio left for New York in May, but not before 
papering Buenos Aires with Pinkerton circulars offering 
rewards for the capture of Cassidy, the Sundance Kid, 
and Place. Within a week of Logan’s June 27, 1903, 
Knoxville jailbreak, the Pinkertons sent the Buenos 
Aires police new flyers featuring all four outlaws. 

As a result, Argentine newspapers credited the four 
with several bank robberies in Argentina, including the 
Banco de Londres y Tarapacd in Rio Gallegos in 
February 1905 and the Banco de la Nacién in Villa 
Mercedes de San Luis in December 1905. These stories, 
sparked by Pinkerton circulars mailed south, ultimately 
worked their way back up north. "Yankee Desperadoes 


Hold Up the Argentine Republic," headlined the 
September 23, 1906, New York Herald. 

In the meantime, according to Buenos Aires 
newspaper reports from early 1906, the bandits had sold 
the Cholila ranch to a Chilean company and had fled 
over the Andes to Chile. From there, they made their 
way to Bolivia. 

Etta Place disappeared in 1907 or so. She probably 
returned to the United States, though one report had 
her settling in Paraguay. Another report had her fight- 
ing (with the Sundance Kid at her side) for Pancho Villa 
in the Mexican Revolution, but no one has ever docu- 
mented what became of her. Vague reports that she was 
still alive (and living in Denver, Colorado) continued 
into the 1970s when she would have been in her nineties. 

American mining engineers returning from Bolivia in 
the 1920s and 1930s claimed that Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid worked in several mine camps and had 
robbed trains, banks, and mine payrolls on the side, but 
details were sparse and not always reliable. Arthur 
Chapman, an American writer on Western themes and 
author of the noted doggerel, "Out Where the West 
Begins," wrote a sketch of Cassidy’s life and death for 
the April 1930 Elk’s Magazine. The Denver Post 
reported Chapman’s account on April 23, 1930, in a 
story headlined "Butch Cassidy Ends Life After Losing 
Battle With Soldiers." In describing Cassidy’s Bolivian 
depredations and the San Vicente gun battle, Chapman 
relied on information from Percy A. Seibert, an Ameri- 
can mining engineer, who claimed to have befriended 
and employed Cassidy and the Sundance Kid in Bolivia. 

Siebert told Chapman that after the payroll holdup 
the two bandits headed to Tupiza, “where they took 
employment with a transportation outfit. Learning that 
they had been identified," they hurriedly departed for the 
north. Hutcheon, who was well-known in Anglo- 
American mining circles, might have been the bandits’ 


ne was known 
to take a detour 
to kill a man 


Tupiza employer. ‘ 

In talking to Hiram Bingham, Hutcheon did not 
mention hiring the bandits, but he did say that he "had 
never been molested in any way by these highwaymen 
because we never troubled them in any way by carrying 
arms or spreading information about them." 

Seibert also shared with Chapman details of the fatal 
skirmish, saying that Bolivian soldiers wounded Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid as they attempted to retrieve their 
rifles and ammunition from the patio of the tambo 
where they had stopped for lunch. Under siege and low 
on ammo, Cassidy dispatched the Sundance Kid then 
killed himself, said Seibert. Soldiers found their bodies 
the next morning. Seibert was not present in San 
Vicente and never saw the bodies of the two bandits. 
Like Bingham, he heard, at best, a second-hand account 
of the event. 

Another version of the battle, "The End of an 
Outlaw," by A.G. Francis, appeared in the May 1913 


KID CURRY 


Wide World Magazine, a British true adventure periodi- 
cal. Francis was running a gold dredge on the Esmoraca 
and San Juan del Oro rivers in Sud Chichas province. 
One evening in August 1908, according to Francis, he 
was eating dinner at his camp in Verdugo, near Tupiza, 


when a loud outcry on the part of my dogs 
announced the arrival of visitors. Going to the 
door of my house I was in time to greet two riders, 
who, from their saddles and general appearance, I 
judged to be Americans.... The big fellow, who I 
afterwards found out was the famous "Kid" Curry, 
informed me that his name was Frank Smith, and 
the other, a rather slightly-built man of middle 
height with a fair beard and moustache and eyes 
like gimlets, was George Low (George [sic] LeRoy 
Parker, alias "Butch Cassidy"). 


Pinkerton circulars described Cassidy as 59", 165 
pounds, with blue eyes, flaxen hair, and sandy 
moustache, and the Sundance Kid as 5’9" or 5’10", 165 to 
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BUTCH Cassidy and the Sundance Kid were presumed to have been killed in this compound after an all night shoot out with Bolivian 
cavalry. [Photo: The James D. Horan Civil War and Western Americana Collection] 


175 pourds, with blue or grey eyes, brown hair, and a 
reddish tinged brown moustache or beard. A New York 
hospital that treated the Sundance Kid, described him as 
539", 185 or 190 pounds, with brown eyes, light brown 
hair, and a brown or sandy moustache. The Pinkertons 
described Logan as the smallest of the three: 5°7 1/2", 
145 to 160 pounds, with dark eyes, dark brown hair, and 
: beard and moustache "somewhat lighter than [his] 
air." 

Francis never explained how he identified his two 
camp guests as Logan and Cassidy. By 1908, however, 
newspaper stories had made fact of rumors that Cassidy, 
the Sundance Kid, Place and Logan were in South 
America, and Anglo-Americans could have assumed 
their identities in the distant mining camps of Bolivia. 

Francis said his two visitors hung around for several 
weeks. Late one night in his new camp at Tomahuiaco, 
wrote Francis, Logan had a few drinks and revealed that 
he and his partner were bandits, and that the unexpected 
presence of a Bolivian cavalry regiment in Tupiza had 
thwarted their plans to rob the National Bank there. 
Low on funds, they had redirected their larcenous 
attention to the Aramayo, Francke and Company 
payroll, which they had just robbed that day, netting 
them $16,000 (roughly $200,000 today). The next 
morning, word reached Tomahuiaco that "parties of 
soldiers, accompanied by Indian trackers," were out 
searching for the bandits, and Cassidy and Logan 
saddled up, "deciding to take with them the mule they 
had stolen the previous day." They dragged the reluctant 
Francis as far as Estarca. After pointing the bandit pair 
toward Uyuni, Francis returned to his camp. The next 
day, Francis reported, "an Indian passing Tomahuiaco 
informed us that two white men had been killed the 
previous evening at San Vicente." 


} y the 1970s, serious doubts had arisen about the 
entire Bolivian shootout story, which had never been 
reliably documented. Attracted to the Cassidy saga by 
the popular 1969 movie, Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid, starring Paul Newman as Cassidy, Robert Redford 
as the Sundance Kid, and Katherine Ross as Place (and 
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Strother Martin as “Percy Garris," a sarcastic, tobacco- 
chewing mine boss, loosely based on Percy Seibert), 
some outlaw historians -- Larry Pointer, Jim Dullenty, 
Edward M. Kirby, and Kerry Ross Boren -- speculated 
that the shootout had never happened or that one or 
both of the bandits escaped and returned to the U.S. 


Cassidy...was reported dead 
at least 20 times 
on three continents 


Relying on Boren’s research, Bruce Chatwin wrote in 
In Patagonia that René Barrientos, a Western buff and 
president of Bolivia in the late 1960s, had searched 
military records and poked around the San Vicente 
cemetary. Barrientos found no gun fights in the archives 
and no North American outlaws in the cemetary. 

Eliminating the gun battle allowed outlaw enthusiasts 
to resurrect Cassidy and the Sundance Kid: The bandit- 
heroes survived their South American adventures and 
returned to the United States to join other brigands 
from beyond the grave. (Such tales have long been 
staples of outlaw history. Jesse James had several 
posthumous pretenders. One of them, a man named J. 
Frank Dalton, went to court petitioning to have his name 
legally restored as Jesse James. He lost. Escapes to 
South America or Mexico are also common bandit lore. 
Jesse James allegedly switched places with the body of a 
less fortunate associate, sang at his own funeral, and 
hightailed it to South America. Billy the Kid somehow 
defeated Pat Garrett’s bullets and slipped over the 
border to Mexico. Joaquin Murieta, a legendary -- so 
legendary that he may never have existed at all -- 1850s 
California brigand, lived out his life in Chile, long after 
his capture and decapitation in California.) 

Most outlaw Houdinis were amateurs compared to 
Butch Cassidy, who was sighted frequently for several 


decades after his Bolivian disappearance and was report- 
ed dead at least twenty times on three continents. He 
was stabbed in the back in a Paris slum, shot in a New 
Mexico brothel, "filled full of holes" on a bridge in Green 
River, Wyoming, and killed by soldiers in Chile, 
Argentina (Chatwin devotes considerable attention in Jn 
Patagonia to Cassidy and the Sundance Kid’s possible 
deaths in a 1911 gun fight with Argentine frontier 
police), Uruguay (Pinkerton agent Dimaio gave the cre- 
dit to Uruguayan police), and Bolivia. Cassidy died in 
bed (not once but twice) in 1937 in Spokane. He was 
crushed in a mining accident in the 1940s in Johnny, Ne- 
vada. One old-timer in Wyoming reported seeing Cassi- 
dy alive in 1953, when he would have been 87 years old. 

In his classic work on outlaw sociology, Bandits, Eric 
Hobsbawm, cited "invulnerability' as one of the 
attributes of the "noble robber" myth: 


to some extent it expresses the wish that the 
people’s champion cannot be defeated...but will 
come back one day to restore justice....[T]he 
bandit’s defeat is the defeat of his people; and what 
is worse, of hope. Men can live without justice, 
one generally must, but they cannot live without 
hope." 


Or, as Russian anarchist Mikail Bakunin romanticized, 
"The bandit is always the hero." 

In the wake of the popular movie about Cassidy and 
his pals, Wild Bunch fans focused on William T. Phillips, 
a Spokane businessman who died in 1937, claiming to be 
Butch Cassidy, and on George Hanlon (alias Hiram 
Bebee), a minor criminal who died in a Utah prison in 
1955 and was later nominated (by writer Edward M. 
Kirby) to be the Sundance Kid. 

Lulu Parker Betenson, Cassidy’s surviving sister, 
stirred the pot by claiming everywhere, from the pages 
of her book, Butch Cassidy, My Brother, to the Johnny 
Carson Show, that her brother had returned from South 
America. She said he died in Spokane in 1937 but was 
not Phillips, making Spokane the final resting place of 
two Cassidy aspirants. 


one of the bandit revivals endures scrutiny. William 

T. Phillips married in Michigan in May 1908, several 
months prior to the Bolivian gun battle he claimed he 
had participated in before his wedding. At the time he 
made the claim, the San Vicente date was in dispute. 

According to San Quentin prison records from 
George Hanlon’s 1919 term for grand larceny, Hanlon 
was 5’2 3/4" tall, a good half-foot shorter than the 
Sundance Kid. Moreover, in his prison mug shot, 
Hanlon looks more like Jimmy Durante than the 
handsome Sundance Kid. 

Lulu Parker Betenson, who was only two months old 
when her brother Butch left home in 1884, changed her 
story about his return several times. She died in 1980 
without ever offering any credible evidence to back up 
her claims. 

Bolivian and Argentine newspapers from 1908 and 
recently uncovered State Department documents, 
including a 1910 letter from the Bolivian Foreign 
Minister, show that the gun battle did happen and was 
reported at the time. Although the details varied, and 


the authorities could not identify the two dead outlaws, a 
Tupiza wire-service story in the November 8, 1908, 
Buenos Aires La Prensa reported that the shootout 
followed a holdup that occurred on November 4th 
between the villages of Salo and Guadalupe, on the road 
from Tupiza to Quechisla. Two men, thought to be 
Americans or Chileans, robbed the Aramayo, Francke 
and Company mine payroll valued at 15,000 bolivianos 
(worth roughly $7,000 in 1908 and $90,000 today). 

A Bolivian newspaper article added that the two 
bandits, "not content with the handsome loot, made off 
with the best mule and stranded" the mine 
administrator, Carlos Peré, his son, and a peon, who 
had been making their way from Tupiza to the company 
mine at Quechisla. Company officials called out 
Bolivian soldiers, who surprised and killed the two 
bandits a few days later at San Vicente, about 50 miles 
(80km) west of Tupiza. The soldiers recovered the 
entire 15,000 bolivianos at the scene. 

Scibert told Chapman that the bandits were enjoying 
their lunch at a San Vicente tambo, which doubled as a 
police post, when the constable recognized the stolen 
Aramayo mule and alerted a cavalry detachment 
camped nearby. 

La Prensa also disclosed that two other men, 
American Ray Walter and Englishman Frank Murray, 
thought to be part of the outlaw gang and “carrying a 
great amount of ammunition and arms," were arrested in 
the area following the payroll holdup. Shortly after the 
San Vicente battle, the authorities released the pair for 
lack of evidence, at the request of their Tupiza lawyer, 
Samuel Doria Medina. 

Walter and Murray might well have been Cassidy, 
the Sundance Kid, Logan, or any number of other stray 
outlaws, including the "two rough-looking Anglo-Saxons" 
Bingham encountered at the Hotel 25 de Mayo in La 
Quiaca on the evening of November 15. 

Certainly, the shootout Bingham heard about when 
he reached Tupiza the next day was the legendary San 
Vicente shootout. On the morning of November 
18, rested and reprovisioned, Bingham rode away 
on the mule that sported the fatal "A." ( ) 
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Warne under a Fulbright scholar- 
ship to study Ecuadorian housing, 
I concentrated on two major styles. 
The first of these, the thatched hut of 
the high Andes, is described in Issue 
#11 of the South American Explorer, in 
an article entitled "Indigenous Archi- 
tecture of Ecuador." This article will 
focus on the lowland structures typical 
of the Upper Amazon. 

The purpose behind both studies 
grows out of my belief that before 
imposing foreign architectural concepts 
on developing countries, we should 
take a closer look at native archi- 
tecture. 

Few, indeed, are the professional 
architects able to appreciate, let alone 
incorporate into their own work, the 
lessons learned by native artisans over 
the centuries. Outsiders may view the 
modest thatched hut as backward or 
primitive, but for hundreds of years, it 
has met the human needs of survival, 
often achieving this end in remarkable 
harmony with the natural surroundings. 


The Problem 


Ecuador, like so many other countries 
in Latin America, is being swept by 
forces only dimly understood. Land 
reform, oil exploration and technologi- 
cal innovations are some of the changes 
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uprooting rural populations, causing 
social upheaval and eroding traditions. 

Older styles of architecture are 
disappearing as newer, "modern," 
"Western," "developed" architecture 
replaces traditional housing. The 
thatched hut is giving way to concrete 
block houses with tin, tile or plastic 
roofing. 

"Developed" architecture implies 
some sort of spurious ideal model, 
somehow superior to the thatched or 
"undeveloped" structure. Yet the truth 
is that "modern" housing is, in many 
cases, unsuitable to local conditions, be 
it in the mountains or in the jungle. 
Further, the building materials used in 
the more modern types of architecture 
are almost always more expensive and 
require costly ongoing maintenance 
and replacement. 

Architecture down the ages has 
been the central expression of lifestyle. 
For this reason, as part of my research 
I made a special effort to learn as much 
as possible about the people in the 
study region -- their history, culture 
and geography. 


Achuara Culture 
The Achuara are one of the better 


known Indian groups in South Ameri- 
ca. The area occupied by the Achuara 
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covers an area of some 25,000 square 
miles, bounded on the west by moun- 
tains, the Rio Pastaza on the east and 
the Rfo Marafion on the south. Shar- 
ing a common culture, Achuara speak 
the same language, but before the 
Shuar Federation (see box), lacked all 
social or political unity. On the 
contrary, feuding and intense warfare 
between groups continues into the 
present day. 

An Achuara village __ typically 
consists of a single communal building, 
which houses the entire extended 
family of 80-100 people. This house, 
eliptical in shape and with a thatched 
roof, has strongly built walls to resist 
attack. It is often located, for defense, 
on a hilltop, bend of a river or rocky 
ledge. Fifteen to thirty meters (50-100 
feet) long, the house is constructed 
with tall narrow doors at each end. 
The interior is divided into male and 
female halves. Platforms, some four 
feet from head to foot and five feet 
across, raised 30-40cm (12-16in) above 
the floor, serve as beds in the men’s 
section, Lances, looms, blowguns and 
other artifacts are hung on the walls. 
Smaller objects are stored in baskets or 
nets suspended from rafters. In the 
women’s section, cooking fires are 
located near the entrance. Pottery of 
various sizes, gourd water bottles and 
bowls and other utensils may be found 


on the floor or stored on racks. 

The principle traditional dress worn 
by men is a wrap around skirt. Women 
fashion a dress from a larger rectangle 
of cotton cloth, the upper edge of 
which is pinned to the right shoulder. 
Typical ornaments are the fur 
headband, necklaces, cotton cords, 
necklaces of seed, shells, teeth and bird 
bones. Women wear a small cane plug 
in the lower lip. Red and black paint 
and facial tatooing are also common. 

The Achuara staple is sweet 
manioc. Typically, a garden is cleared 
when a new house is built. Planting, 
weeding and harvesting are primarily 
tasks of women. Men plant maiz, 
cotton, and barbasco (fish poison). 
Other staples include chonta (peach 
palm fruit), papaya and peanuts. More 
recently, bananas, plantains and sugar 
cane are planted. 

Much of the women’s time goes 
into tending plants and processing 
sweet manioc into chicha, of which 
several liters are consumed daily by 
each adult. 

One or more men hunt daily. Dogs 
are specially bred and trained for 
hunting. Game animals and birds, such 
as monkeys, sloths, capabaras, agoutis, 
anteaters, caiman and almost all birds 
are eaten, but not snakes, birds of prey 
or nocturnal birds. 

Women never hunt but may go with 
their husbands and help carry home the 
game. 

Manufacturing activities are per- 
formed along sexual lines. Men engage 
in all tasks dealing with wood -- house, 
bed and loom construction, canoe 
making, carving drums, paddles and 
lances. Women’s activities are earth 
related and include agriculture, pottery 
making and dyeing cotton. Women do 
most of the household work, such as 
cooking, preparing drinks, caring for 
children and dogs. Men make fires and 
haul logs. 

The one specialist in Achuara life is 
the shaman who cures through his 
mastery of the spirit world. He can 
also influence weather, bring on death 
or illness and identify murderers. Old 
men and women also have special 
powers over the spirit world which 
reduces the prestige of the shaman 
somewhat. The shaman receives little 
material advantage from his position 
and, in fact, is often a target for blood 
revenge, since sorcery is usually 
suspected upon the death of any adult. 

Each Achuara household is econo- 
mically and politically independent, 
though usually part of a larger social 


group of some half dozen villages 
occupied by related families. This 
larger community lacks a chief, except 
in times of war. Members of related 
households visit almost daily and join 
in ceremonial feasts. Hostility is the 
common attitude + towards other 
surrounding communities. 

Communities are generally one or 
two days walking distance apart. 
Houses are abandoned and new ones 
constructed in a new location every six 
years or less, as the soil becomes 
exhausted from slash and burn 
agriculture. 

Achuara religion envisions a host of 
spirits inhabiting people, _ plants, 
animals and certain geographical 
features. Spirits may also be 
disembodied. Most spirits are 
dangerous, especially the souls of 
shamans, people killed in battle and 
sorcerers. Two important deities in 


addition to the spirit world are the ; 


earth mother and her husband. It is 
the earth mother who taught agri- 
culture to women. 

The death of an adult must be 
avenged since the Achuara attribute 
the event to sorcery. Once the shaman 
identifies the culprit, the sons and 
brothers of the victim must put the 
culprit to death. Where this is not 
possible, a close male or female 
relative can be killed instead. 
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Achuara celebrate five great feasts: 
for boys at puberty, for girls at 
marriage, for dogs completing training, 
for young children and, in the past, for 
warriors who had taken a head. A man 
who does not fulfill his obligations to 
hold a ceremony, when appropriate, 
suffers loss of prestige. 

A variety of causes led to war: a 
death that indicated sorcery, abduction 
of a woman, murder, etc. Warfare 
aimed at annihilation of the entire 
enemy household. Young women were 
spared only if they put up no defense. 
All others were killed. The enemy 
house, and all that’s in it, was burned. 
Dogs were slaughtered and gardens 
uprooted. The heads of adults not 
related to any members of the war 
party were taken as trophies. When 
safe from pursuit, a temporary shelter 
was constructed and the heads were 
shrunk, This usually took about 20 
hours, after which the warriors 
returned home to celebrate victory. 

Today the shrunken heads, for 
which the Achuar attracted a certain 
notoriety, are no longer produced. 
This is partly because of strict 
government restrictions on _ their 
purchase but also the result of 
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decreased warfare. Originally, heads 
had magical significance, but a ready 
market for these trophies encouraged 
head shrinking for other than 
ceremonial purposes. 


The Village of Pompuentsa 


The study area is covered by a thick 
blanket of tropical vegetation. A ravine 
and river cut across the generally flat 
terrain, crisscrossed by many small 
trails. About 300 meters (985 feet) 
above sea level, it is truly a tropical 
environment, with a yearly temperature 
ranging from 80-100 degrees Farenheit. 
Precipitation is very heavy, averaging 
200-250cm (80-100in) annually. 
Moisture and warmth produce lush 
vegetation and a rich terrestrial fauna. 

Achuara, traditionally, do not con- 
gregate in groups, but rather live 
dispersed throughout a large area in 
single family dwellings. 

This was not the case, however, 
with Pompuentsa, the village I studied. 
Pompuentsa is a transitional village 
that has nucleated for protection and 
economic reasons. The population 
consists of 100 people comprising 12 
families. 
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Traditionally, the Achuara preserve 
a balanced ecosystem. They do not 
consider themselves as owning the land 
but merely as users. Now, the Achuar 
are beginning to group in centers. 
Acculturation, the influence of 
colonists and missionaries have forced 
them to seek title to their territory. 


Disease 


Pompuentsa village is located close to a 
small river, virtually a stream. The 
whole village uses this water for 
bathing, washing, cooking and drinking. 
So slowly moves the water that it can 
barely carry away much of the waste. 
Those downstream must use polluted 
water, Lack of sanitation is a major 
cause of many health problems in the 
village, especially parasites. Typhoid, 
measles, cholera, yellow fever, malaria 
and tuberculosis still afflict the Indians 
of the Ecuadorian Amazon. 


Indigenous Housing 


Native housing, both in the mountains 
and in the jungle, must take into 
account shelter, privacy, climate and 
topography, local materials and cost. 


The primary need, of course, is 
protection against the elements, and 
this feature becomes increasingly 
important with the severity of the 
climatic conditions. 

A house also is the expression of 
man’s nature. It is a place of refuge for 
the family and there one finds all that is 
owned -- domestic animals, tools, food, 
weapons, etc. 

Since adaptation to climate and 
topography is essential, housing 
location/orientation, geological restric- 
tions, defense and social customs play 
an important role. As in the moun- 
tains, houses are constructed to 
conserve heat, in the jungle, cooling is 
important. 

Closely allied to use and adaptation 
to climate and topography are building 
materials. These will determine house 
design. Throughout history, wood and 
stone have been used in house con- 
struction. Such naturally occuring 
materials are inexpensive, do not need 
to be transported long distances and 
serve the needs of the builder in much 
the same way ice blocks meet the needs 
of the Eskimo. 

Both in the mountains and jungle, 
the major cost of construction is labor. 
It is customary for the owner to invest 
one or two months worth of specially 
prepared food and drink as payment 
for his neighbors’ help. This expense is 
within the range of an average family’s 
resources, and this places most homes 
well within the reach of the majority of 
the population. 

Tradition is also an important 
consideration in native architecture. 
The effects of tradition are evident in 
the refined designs found in local 
construction and frequently handed 
down over many generations. 


Construction Materials 


About 350 species of trees grow in the 
area around Pompuentsa. Most widely 
used for construction are: 

Ampakai, teeren, kengu, and konky -- 
used for columns and rafters. Being 
mostly palm woods, they usually are 
hollow, very dense and _ resist 
weathering or rotting from excessive 
moisture. A few varieties are related 
to the Vonacapona americana species, 
an almost indestructible wood. 


Yais, winchip and i ipiakmuni -- woods 
used in the construction of ridge 


beams, perimeter beams and joists. 
These hardwoods are also very 
resistant to weathering and insects. 
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Turuj and kampanak -- perhaps the 
best palm trees. Leaves used as thatch 
last 15 to 20 years. 


Teeren, pumpuna, kun and chapi -- 
also used today for thatching due to the 
scarcity of turuj and kampanak. 

Kaka, kaapi, chikim vines -- used for 
tying rafters, thatch, and beams 
together. Stronger than hemp, they 
last many years. 


Other woods suitable for construction 
in the area are: 
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Acapu (Andira ambistti) -- a durable 
and brittle wood which comes in black, 
white, yellow and blotched varieties. It 
is water resistant. 


Bacury (Platonia insignis) -- a tree that 
grows to 23 meters. It is favored for 
construction because of its resistance to 
water and humidity. It is a grey wood 
and the tree is one of the rubber 
producers. 


Estoraque (Myrus erythroxylon) -- a 
balsamic bark, the hearts possess an 
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aromatic fragrance. The wood is fiery 
red, hard and very weather resistant. 
The grain is not suitable commercially 
because of its unworkability. At 
present it is used for fine carvings, 
frames and house trim in more colonial 
style Achuar homes. 


Huacapu (Vonacapona americana) -- a 
practically indestructible wood. The 
main support braces of the house are 
invariably of this wood. Poles of the 
wood do not rot quickly. For this 
reason, the huacapu is highly valued. 
Huacapu is resistant to borers. 


Incira -- an abundant softwood comes 
in two varieties: one canary yellow, the 
other a darker hue. It is a practical 
building material for frames, window 
casings and doors, though the grain is 
very twisted. 


Ishpingo -- an abundant softwood 
suitable for constructing large 
buildings. 


Louro -- a hardwood that grows in 
swamps. 


Sucupira (Bowdichia virgilioides) -- a 
fine construction wood colored yellow 
and white. 


Quillo bordon (Caryocar toxiferum) -- a 
highly prized and plentiful, creamy 
colored wood that floats. The texture 
is very fine grained, the patina like 
velvet, which makes it suitable for 
cabinets. 


Remo caspi (Styrax acuminatum) -- a 
yellowish softwood, may be sliced very 
thin (veneers). It is resilient, pliable 
and lightweight, good for construction 
and furniture. Locally, it is merely 
used for wide bladed canoe oars. The 
logs float. 


Harvesting Materials 


This is perhaps the most laborious step 
in preparing for construction because 
of the lack of roads or other access to 
where trees are found. The 
prospective builder spends many weeks 
preparing picas (paths through thick 
jungle) for the transport of wood. 

The first chore is to gather enough 
palm leaves for thatching. Leaves are 
brought in first to allow time for 
drying. The next step is to cut wood 
for the horizontal beams and rafters. 
This requires a temporary scaffolding, 
chichundry pircare, if the trees are very 
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tall. Next, the other wood members 
are brought to the site. Wood curing is 
not necessary since the humidity of the 
various woods remains basically the 
same throughout the life span of the 
house. Little expansion or contraction 
occurs due to the woods’ density and 
the atmospheric humidity. 


Cooperative Work 


Construction is usually a cooperative 
effort, with members of the immediate 
family and nearby friends pitching in. 
Often a fairly large group assembles. 
Men paint their faces with elaborate 
designs for the occasion. Men, women 
and children help, either by directing 
work on the house (usually done by 
adult men) or in backup work, such as 


handing leaves to the men working on 
the thatch. Women help by preparing 


and serving food and chicha. The 


owner and his son-in-law usually 
supervise. People set to work 
energetically, taking breaks for 


conversation, food or flute playing. 
Construction Tools 


The machete is by far the most widely 
used tool, not only for construction but 
for other Achuara work. The machete 
is used both for cutting paths to 
transport materials and to prepare 
construction wood. Other tools are the 
earth compactor, buck saw, ax and an 
ingenious hole digger. The hole digger, 


nakant, is made from teeren wood. A 
pole not quite two meters long and ten 
centimeters in diameter is used. At 
one end of the pole several cuts are 
made so that it looks somewhat like a 
broom. This digger prepares holes for 
the main columns. Everytime the 
digger is pounded into the ground, the 
cuts are filled with dirt, resulting 
gradually in a perfect hole. 

The Achuara do not employ stand- 
ard measures such as the meter, but 
use their bodies to measure materials. 
The most common Achuara measure- 
ment is the nakapek, the distance from 
the ground to the waist. 


The Foundation 


The earth in Pompuentsa consists of a 
topsoil nearly one meter deep. Below 
this is a stratum of tumley clay. There 
are very few rocks in the area. 

Because of the relatively light load 
put on the structure and because of the 
type of soil, friction piles are sufficient 
to withstand the dead and live loads. 
Traditionally, columns/pilasters are 
embedded two nakapeks deep (1.5-2 
meters). The most severe stress on the 
house comes from the wind at 50 psi. 


Floor Plan, Structure, Roofing 


House size is determined by how much 
utility and main bedroom area is 
required. The Achuara lays out these 
sections of the house plan before any 
other measurements are made. De- 
pending on the size of the household, 
this area may vary from 7.5 X 7.5 
meters to 12 X 9 meters (25 X 25 feet 
to 40 X 30 feet). Once this part has 
been laid out, a ridge beam (winiank) is 
placed at the center parallel to the 
longest side, usually in a north-south 
orientation. The size of this ridge 
beam is two nakapeks longer than the 
longest side of the utility section. With 
the ridge beam bisecting this section, 
one nakapek is measured from each 
end of the ridge beam and the location 
of the columns to support the ridge 
beam (pau) are marked. A supple- 
mentary column (pau) is marked one 
nakapek in from the column in the 
south location. These columns (pau) 
mark the division of the men’s quarters 
(tangamash) and the women’s (ekent). 
These columns measure the same 
length as the ridge beam event) i.e. 
between 4.5-9 meters. Before installing 
the columns, a saddle-like depression is 
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carved at the top of each column where 
the ridge beam will rest. This type of 
beam connection, resembling a boa’s 
head (chikenla ajiamori), is used 
whenever a column and beam come in 
contact. 

Once the pau columns are installed, 
temporary scaffolding is made to place 
the ridge beam and to use later to 
thatch the roof. After this, four other 
columns (makui) are placed inside the 
house in the tangamash and ekent. The 
columns are one half the length of the 
pau columns. These columns are 
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placed in a line directly below the ends 
of the ridge beam. On top of these 
columns, as with the pau columns, a 
horizontal beam rests. This is also 
called winiank. 

The next process is to secure the 
bamboo-like rafters. Rafters (necune) 
are the same length as the ridge beam 
(winiank). The larger ends of the 
rafters are placed near the ridge beam. 
These rafters project about one foot 
higher than the ridge beam and are 
connected to an opposing rafter b 
means of a feeren stick that holds bot 


rafters and rests on top of the ridge 
beam. The opposite end of the rafter 
rests on the ridge beam or lower 
winiank. Structural joists attached 
directly to the ridge beam at the top 
rest on the lower perimeter beams. 

To form the semicircular part at the 
extremes of the house, the following 
steps are necessary: from the ends of 
the ridge beam, a stick measuring one 
half the length of the ridge beam is 
utilized to draw the semi-circular 
limits. Along this line on the ground, 
the makui columns have been put in 
place. Directly at the two extremes of 
the house on this semicircular line and 
approximately one meter apart, two 
columns are also embedded. These 
symbolically mark the entry ways of the 
two parts of the house. 

Once the structural framing is 
completed, the tedious process of 
thatching begins. By this time, the 
palm leaves are dried and ready. Palm 
leaves are folded or split in half 
depending on the species used. Palms 
are used in bundles four at a time and 
tied to rafters spaced a little less than a 
meter apart. 

In order to overlap the thatch, the 
process begins at the bottom. When 
thatching, groups of palms are spaced 
four fingers apart from the next line of 
thatch. At the ridge, because of the 
downward pointing direction of the 
palms, slight openings are left to 
ventilate hot air and smoke. Vines 
used for thatching are tied in a San 
Andres knot. After the roof is 
completed, steps are taken to protect 
it: 

1.) Cooking of sweet potatoes 
(inchi) or excessively greasy food is not 
done. 

2.) Barbasco leaves are hung 
throughout the interior and exterior of 
the roof to repel the senka worm and 
termites (kama). 

3.) Before any cooking is done, 
cedar wood fires are lit for several days 
inside the house to coat the thatch with 
protective soot. This process cures and 
seals the leaves, protecting them from 
insects. 


Walls and Siding 


In the typical Achuara dwelling, the 
entire house is left open. (But not that 
of the shaman, whose home is totally 
enclosed for protection.) Elsewhere, 
the man and his first wife’s sleeping 
area is enclosed, and also a small area 
in the tangamash where the men of the 
house sit. Siding, usually of chonta, a 
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hard bambo-like wood, is only used as 
a windbreak or for protection against 
enemy attacks. Chonta poles about 
10cm wide and not quite two meters 
tall, are embedded in the ground and 
tied together like a picket fence. 


House Design 


Achuara home design was conceived 
hundreds of years ago. . Yet, even 
today, we can see how these concepts 
meet the specialized requirements of 
the environment. 

Traditionally, the Achuara select a 
site that is close to a river or other 
source of water for washing, cooking 
and fishing. The site should be close to 
or even surrounded by jungle. This will 
ensure an abundant supply of wood. 
The house should be located on fertile 
soil which will support crops. The site 
should be sufficiently close to game, 
but not so close to neighbors that hunt- 
ing territories overlap. A hilltop is a 
preferred location, as this will provide 
protection against flash floods and 
enemy raids. 

Then, too, the Achuara house is 
well suited for jungle conditions. The 


thatched roof, once cured, will keep out 
the rain for years and provide pro- 
tection against strong winds. 

The Achuara are used to spending 
most of their day living in the great 
outdoors. Traditionally, their settle- 
ments have been an extension of the 
jungle. The jungle blends with the 
chacra and the chacra with the house 
without sharply defined boundaries. 
Roofs, usually 15-30 feet in height and 
up to 50 feet long, appear to be open. 
Many lack walls. Organization and 
space allocation in the house furthers 
the feeling and appearance of openness 
and vastness. 


Conclusion 


The government does little to support 
traditional housing. This is true not 
only in Ecuador but throughout the 
Third World. Yet, in my opinion, in 
virtually every respect -- economically, 
architecturally and aesthetically -- 
traditional housing is superior, The 
traditional houses of the Upper 
Amazon of Ecuador are still the most 
suitable for the — environment. 
Nevertheless, in the past decade a 
noticeable change in values has taken 


place among the younger generation. 
The use of tile, zinc, concrete and 
asbestos is rapidly replacing thatch and 
other local building materials. These 
materials supposedly confer greater 
prestige. 

In fact, however, concrete, brick 
and other materials not found locally 
are very expensive. Furthermore, they 
must be transported over large dis- 
tances. And, invariably, building with 
such materials requires construction 
skills not found locally. 

It would be unfortunate if the In- 
dians of the Upper Amazon were to re- 
place homes so ideally suited and inte- 
grated into the environment with costly 
concrete and plastic abodes that clash 
with their traditions and way of life. 

It makes sense to use local mater- 
ials which cost so little. Traditional 
housing can provide rational, inexpen- 
sive housing for all the people of the 
Ecuadorian jungle. Unfortunatley, po- 
pulations which fail to learn the advan- 
tages of traditional housing are wasting 
precious resources -- resources which 
are sorely needed to deal with sanita- 
tion, disease, hunger and the other 
pressing problems which are crippling 
so many peoples of the Third World. 
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"J ivaro" is a popular term applied to certain Indian 


The origin of "Jivaro" or "Jibaro" is unknown, but it is 
still used with derogatory connotations in Ecuador 
today. Understandably, the Indians reject it, preferring 
to be called "Shuar," or the hispanicized "Shuara," 
which means "people." "Shuar" refers to the larger 
Indian population south of the Rio Pastaza. The 
author Richard Johnson’s architectural studies were of 
a distinct sub-group, the Achuara Shuar. 

The Shuar have inhabited the jungle for hundreds 
of years. A nomadic people, they have suffered severe 
population loss in recent times. There is disagreement 
about the present size of the Shuar population, 
although the best estimate puts it at about 21,600 
individuals. There are two major groups -- the western 
and eastern Shuar. The first group, occupying the 
Upano and Zamora River valleys, has had contact with 
whites off and on since Hernando de Benavente’s 
expedition in 1549 and has undergone extensive 
acculturation. The Shuar living on the Upper Zamora 
are under the influence of a Franciscan mission. The 
interior, or eastern Shuar, live between the Sierra de 
Cutuct, which still poses an effective barrier to 
encroachment by colonists, and the Rio Pangui where 
Achuara territory begins. 

Shuar history before the Spanish conquest is 
unknown since no archaeological work has been done 
to determine when the Shuar arrived or their history 
with neighboring groups. There is some historical 
evidence, however, of contact with highland Indians, 
particularly Inca. Information in Spanish chronicles 
indicates considerable hostility. Historian Gonzalez 
Sudrez reports that an invading Inca army led by 
Huayna Capac reached the Chinchipe River basin in 
Shuar territory before encountering stiff resistance. 
The Inca army was forced to retreat. Huayna Capac 
hid his failure by claiming the Shuar were not worthy 
to be his subjects. 

Spaniards often complained about Shuar behavior. 
Singled out as especially reprehensible was_ their 
resistance to work, a reluctance to adopt the Christian 
religion and a refusal to be content as subjects. 
Spanish colonization of Shuar territory did not endure, 
and Indian uprisings were frequent. 

The Spanish carried out a few military expeditions 
into Shuar territory during the 17th century, but none 
succeeded in lasting conquest. More numerous were 
religious incursions that sought to establish missions 
among the Shuar. Missionary inroads were only 
partially successful up until the beginning of the 20th 
century when permanent missions gained a foothold. 
Since then, however, the missions have grown with the 
aid of state funds and Indian labor. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, 
encroachment by colonists has followed on the heels of 
missionary advancement. Especially over the last 25 
years, with the active encouragement of the 
government, colonists have settled in Shuar territory 


Shuar History and Federation 


groups in the Ecuadorian and Peruvian Amazon. 


and now number around 
42,000 individuals. 
Furthermore, colonization 
is expected to increase 
with government plans to 
resettle highland Indians 
on land located between 
the Upano and Palora 
Rivers. The aim of this 
project is to lessen 
population pressures and 
poverty in the highlands. 
At the present rate of 
migration, the total area 
may be colonized in 30 years. 


ver the last 25 years, the 

Shuar have had moderate 
success in organizing. One 
result, the Shuar Federation, 
works to protect and conserve Shuar 
rights and traditions, both 
threatened by national land reform 
and waves of settlers. Contact 
with colonists has already produced 
deep and lasting changes in Shuar culture and greatly 
reduced their living space. 

The Federation is organized to protect Shuar 
people and promote pride in their way of life. 
Officially established in January 1964, the Federation 
is composed of centros. An average centro is 
composed of 25-35 families. At present, Shuar 
Federation membership is 17,500 members, making up 
108 centros. 

One of the first goals of the Federation was to 
obtain recognition from the Ecuadorian government of 
legal title to the land. This is crucial for Shuar survival. 
At present, Shuar territory has reservation status. This 
means that Shuar land is given over for temporary ex- 
ploitation, usually for a period of five years. There are 
seven Shuar reservations. It is government policy, not 
always enforced, that colonists on Shuar land must be 
resettled outside the reservation. However, this does 
not provide sufficient security. When reservation con- 
tracts expire, land automatically goes up for bid unless 
the contract is renewed. This arrangment also makes 
it hard on Indians to obtain needed loans to work the 
land, since one must have title to land to obtain credit. 

The basic source of friction derives from different 
philosophies about the manner in which Shuar should 
integrate into national culture. A position taken by a 
majority of whites wants to "civilize" the Shuar. The 
Shuar position seeks to preserve and gain recognition 
for Shuar values. In the words of one Indian, "...before 
it happens to the Shuar what has happened to the high- 
land Indians, before we become deprived of every 
right, they [the whites] will have to burn the trees that 
cover our land, dry out our rivers, erase from our 
minds everything that is Shuar." -- Editor 
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NOT 
YOUR 
STANDARD 


RIVER 
TRIP 


A Kayak Exploration of Peru’s 
Rio Paucartambo 


Part Two: On the River 


By John Armstrong 


Ke the unpleasantness of eliminating our leader, we 
were a bit concerned. It was April 24th. The 
drought had been severe, and we would feel foolish to 
find a dry river bed. 

To our relief, there was just enough water at 
Ocangate for boating. But what a change from the 
angry maelstrom of January. Jerry, with an eye on the 
record book, wanted to begin at the glacier, but Lars and 
I just shook our heads. We came to do some kayaking, 
not symbolic posturing in a trickle of water. Jerry 
looked glum as I described the wild boating we’d had in 
January with 3,000 cfs (cubic feet per second). 

Jerry is easy going though compulsively thorough. 
His diligence at hounding kayak equipment manufac- 
turers resulted in a bonanza of goodies, such as kayaks 
and paddles. More importantly, he was a damned good 
kayaker. He hardly ever tipped over, and it wasn’t 
pleasant to be around him when he did, as he cursed 
himself with vigor. As for me, I flipped all the time. 

Lars was the ideal boating companion -- laid back, 
good natured, witty and intelligent, likeable unless you 
happened to be the target of his unbridled cynicism. We 
became fast friends, calling each other ‘Bubba’ after the 
tall, atheletic and endlessly capable kayaker/star of an 
ABC film about a first descent of the Stikine in Canada. 

Despite Jerry’s distinguished history of river running, 
Lars was recognized leader in the most difficult rapids. 


John Armstrong, the author, has recently completed work 
on an hour long documentary entitled "Paucartambo -- 
The Rest of the River," sequel to his first film on the 
Paucartambo River which was aired on National 
Geographic Explorer. These films can be rented by 
contacting: John Armstrong, 2316 Holly Dr., Hollywood, 
CA 90068; Tel: (213)469-0735. 
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MAN offering coca, below Chollabamba, 


Approaching a big drop, Lars paddles to the last 
possible eddy to examine the potential horror close up. 
No matter how small or unstable an eddy, Lars never 
missed a one. Lars also does tricks, like twirling his 
paddle overhead while surfing waves. Once during his 
majorette routine, he dropped his paddle. We baptized 
this stretch of water "Bubba’s Booboo." 

Less adept than my partners, I missed eddies, plung- 
ing over blind drops and got caught in holes downriver 
from submerged rocks, where foaming water swirls like 
a washing machine. And I tipped over in wrong places. 
All this prompted Lars to warn darkly, "One of these 
dayoy will get munched." 

e Paucartambo is a lovely river, with maybe 50 
waterfalls crashing into it, more than I’ve seen on any 
other river. For the first 90 miles (145km), mountains 
tower 2,000 to 3,000 feet (600 to 900 meters) on either 


side. Grassy slopes gradually give way to the smaller, 
mountains of the densely vegetated montafia, and 
eventually to rolling hills of the selva. 

Before setting out on the river, we enjoyed 
speculating about the danger. But once underway, we 
grow wary, even wishing for an easy go of it. 

The river starts out gently. As said, this is OK by us. 
For 40 miles (64km), it is fast but virtually flat. We 
cover the distance between Ocongate and Challabamba 
in two easy days, arriving to a great welcome in Paucar- 
tambo. As usual, the kids pose for pictures in our boats. 

Ten miles (16km) below Challabamba, rapids begin. 
We see more and more large boulders as the river 
changes from a fast, continuous current to pool-drop. 
The mountainsides turn lushly green, and at 10,000ft 
(3,050m), clouds of mosquitos lie in wait. We pass gold 
panners working all day for a gram or two, worth about 
$12. They think we are searching for gold, that we have 
a metal detector. Others believe we look for Paititi, the 
lost Inca city. 

At the Chimur bridge, a cable and wooden plank 
affair span the rock canyon. The stone foundation is 
said to be Incan. A footpath winds up 2,000ft to the 
adobe village of Chimur. 


That night we take a closer look at our Cuzco 
Department map -- scale 1:747,000. It’s the best map 
available from the Instituto Geogrdfico Militar, but 
Chimur isn’t even marked, nor are numerous paths, 
small bridges and other sites we encounter. On the 
other hand, the maps lists a number of sites that don’t 
even exist. 

That night, by candlelight, we made a startling 
discovery. Within 60 miles (97km) we will arrive at a 
narrow canyon where the river drops 1,400 feet (427m) 
in 6.5 miles (10km), a gradient of 250 feet/mile. Up 
until now, we had been dropping a healthy 50 feet/mile. 
Five times this gradient could only be horrendous. 

Two other maps we consult confirm what comes to 
be known as the "Dreaded Drop." Of course, a third 
map dosen’t show any drop at all. But all maps agree on 
one thing -- there is no trail out. 

The next day, below Chimur Bridge, I hear a jet 
overhead, or is it the wind whistling through my helmet? 
The others have gone on ahead. Looking up, I spy 
hundreds of parrots hovering over the turbulent water. 
Immediately downstream, the river goes mad. 

We call this section the Enchanting Orange Canyon. 
The river narrows, roaring over many granite boulders, 


The Rio Paucartambo 


LOCATION: Southern Peru, 130km east of Cuzco in a drainage 


parallel to the Rio Urubamba._ The river runs from south to north 
between approximately 12 -14~ south of the equator. 


SOURCE: North slopes of Nevado Ausangate, a 6,384m mountain, 
the highest in the Sierra Vilcanota. The true source seems to be 
the Rio Yanacancha which begins flowing in 5,200m glacial fields. 
It can be reached by hiking some 24km from the nearest road, near 
the village of Pucayocya. 


MOUTH: Confluence with the Rio Urubamba, at 300m elevation. 


LENGTH: Approximately 378km. (The area is undeveloped, and 
accurate topographic maps are unavailable from the Peruvian 
Military Geographic Institute.) 


VERTICAL DROP: 4,270m to 4,880m, depending on where source 
is found. 


AVERAGE GRADIENT: About 12m per kilometer. 
DIFFICULTY: Class IV-V, numerous portages. 


ACCESS: A dirt road from Cuzco runs to within 24km of the 
source. Another dirt road parallels the river for 128km, ending at 
Challabamba. Beyond Challabamba there are only foot trails, and 
some of the river's gorges have no trails at all. 


EGRESS: Motorized trading launch upstream on the Urubamba 
80km to nearest road at Quiteni; then truck 80km to Quillabamba; 
finally train 80km back to Cuzco (passing Machu Picchu en route). 
After the first 128km of the Paucartambo emergency exit will be 
possible only on foot over 4,300-meter ridges. Nearest medical 
facilities are generally at least three days’ walk from the river. 


FOOD: Available from scattered villages along the river. It will be 
necessary to carry ten days’ supplemental food. 


EQUIPMENT: Personal clothing and sleeping bags must be water 
resistant and able to function in rain and in temperatures ranging 


from below freezing in the glaciers to 80°F (26 C) in the Amazon 


Basin. It will be possible to leave some gear behind at Challa- 
bamba (elevation 2,743m). Kerosene burning stoves must be car- 
ried as it is the only commonly available fuel in Peru, and very little 
dry wood will be found in the monsoon. Tents must be light, rain- 
proof and well vented. As everything must be carried in the kayaks, 
storage flotation bags are essential. 


The 1983 First Descent 


In January 1983, two kayakers, John Armstrong and Conrad 
Zwanzig, began paddling down a steep creek near the base of an 
Andean glacier in Peru. Their goal was to make a self-supported 
first descent of the entire Rio Paucartambo, a 378km tributary of 
the Amazon. They had chosen this unique river because it looked 
possible to boat from one of its icy sources to its jungly terminus — 
a vertical drop of almost 4,600m (15,000ft). Due to the dramatic 
seasonal fluctuations of Peruvian river volumes, they decided to 
begin at the peak of the monsoon season to insure a sufficient flow 
at the source. They were in for a surprise. Within 56km of their 
starting point, the cubic feet per second (cfs) increased from fewer 
than 100 to 3,000. They hadn’t realized just how many raging tribu- 
taries this river had. 

They would soon be entering a 320km unmapped, roadless 
area, and they could only assume that a monstrous torrent in excess 
of 30,000cfs lay downriver. Prudence dictated postponing the 
remainder of the expedition. 

Three months later, in April, Armstrong returned, this time 
with Lars Holbek and Jerry Kauffman. Now there was a fresh 
surprise. The monsoon, affected by El Nifio, abated early, leaving 
barely enough river water to begin boating in the same place that 
Armstrong had fearfully quit in January. Nonetheless, downstream 
tributaries contributed to the volume, making for an ideal water 
level that eventually reached 3,000cfs. Given the extremely 
challenging Class V whitewater, the numerous portages and the 
remoteness of the area, the kayakers wouldn’t have wanted the 
river any higher on this first time down. 

The journey was much more than a confrontation with formi- 
dable rapids. The team was moved by the remarkable beauty of the 
evolving landscape and by their friendly encounters with Quechua- 
speaking Indians from whom they bought food along the way. 
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some the size of houses -- orange boulders, orange with 
yellow, red and purple. Orange water makes pools 
among the rock gardens along the banks below orange, 
nearly vertical walls. 

That day we carry our kayaks around six mean 
rapids, scrambling over the slippery orange behemoths, 
sloshing in muck. Gigantic spider webs are everywhere. 
Then with utmost caution, we skip from eddy to eddy. 
Going through a slot, my boat turns sideways. Water 
tears at my spray skirt. Throwing my body backwards, I 
free the bow and lurch on downstream. Water 
cascading over ledges lands with a deafening roar. 
Ahead swirl yawning, cavernous keeper holes. A hole 
pulls me backwards, swallowing half my boat, standing it 
on end. As suddenly, the river lets go. I shoot out -- am 
spit out contemptuously, to be more accurate. 

I provoke my companions’ annoyance, when struck 
with the canyon’s beauty, I lose all track of time. After a 
stern lecture, I allowed only two or three stops a day to 
shoot pictures. 

The next morning, the canyon opens up. The walls 
lean back, revealing plots of bananas, oranges, coffee 
and coca. The gradient decreases by almost half. 


H ad the Enchanting Orange Canyon been the 
Dreaded Drop? We can’t be sure. For one thing, 
we estimate the gradient at 130 feet/mile -- plenty steep 
-- but only half as steep as expected. For another, all 
maps put the Dreaded Drop at least 50 miles (80km) 
downstream. With half the river still ahead, there is no 
cause to celebrate. I have one thing to be happy about, 
though. I am damned glad I didn’t try to boat this 
section in January. River volume has tripled since 
Ocongate. It is now a hefty 1,500 cfs. In the rainy 
season, it would be ten times greater. Imagine the En- 
chanting Orange Canyon at 15,000cfs! 

We pull over for lunch. Half a dozen campesinos, 
their jefe and vicious dog come down to greet us. All are 
completely blasted on cane alcohol. The craziest chew 
golf ball size wads of coca, their eyes literally rolling 
around in the sockets. 

We make it plain that we are hungry. For some 
bananas, I hand over two meters of nylon webbing with 
buckles, an unbreakable waterproof box and a deck of 
cards. The recipient of this last gift takes off. He is 
pursued and tackled by another. They tumble and 
grapple over the prize. 

Other gifts include socks, undershorts, a plastic 
drinking bottle, a postcard of Miami skyscrapers and a 
hand lotion for the sefiora cooking inside. We gratefully 
tuck into the boiled and toasted corn. Things seem to be 
going well. 

But before the main course, our new friends want to 
discuss prices. Would $8 be satisfactory for a bowl of 
yucca and rice soup? Oh, and by the way, we already 
owe them $15 for photographing their coca patch. 
Negotiations are interrupted by the arrival of a delicious 
and filling soup. We eat. Meanwhile, they adjourn, 
arguing loudly. 

After lunch, we all have a long, incoherent discussion 
about the relative value of lunch versus gifts and the 
meaning of friendship. In the end, we settle on $1 per 
meal, plus $1 for bananas to go. 

Back at the boats, the jefe dons my life jacket. He 
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JERRY Kautfman riding a Rio Paucartambo rapid. 


gets compliments all around. How much do I want for 
it, he asks? Ignoring my pleas, he wears it a while longer. 
As Jerry and Lars paddle away, I have to chase this 
inebriate around the beach. Now he offers to sell it back 
to me. Finally, expressions of international brotherhood 
prevail. He hands it over. In a flash, I am paddling 
ahead of a barrage of rocks. 

Around dusk the next day, we arrive at a small 
settlement. Here we meet Tadeo who invites us up to 
his large hut for meals of yucca, avocado, uncuncha (a 
tasty tubor similar to a potato) and fruit. We are in 
Larapata, he says, nears the ruins of Tambamato, but we 
can’t go there because the campesinos are in the habit of 
stoning intruders. Tadeo looks at our map. He assures 
us that the rest of the trip will be tranquil. 

This encouraging forecast is confirmed by some 
bathing boys, so we are a mite startled when all hell 
breaks loose. First, the entire river pools up into a vast 
lake, the water line submerging roots on the banks -- an 
odd sight at low water. 

Earlier in the year, flash floods triggered a 
monumental mud and rock slide. When this dam burst, 
it deposited large boulders everywhere. For miles 
downriver, the whole area looks bulldozed. 

The rapid through here is wide open, runnable and 
rocket fast, but the rocks are deadly sharp. The 
Dreaded Drop? We boat until dark, awed by the 
massive scars from the flood. 

The next morning, we kayak exciting class III-IV 
rapids. Then quite suddenly, the bottom drops out. 

We are developing a complex about the Dreaded 


Drop. We portage half a mile. Lars scouts and reports 
a blank walled canyon. Further portaging at river level 
is impossible. 

If the Dreaded Drop lies ahead, the only way to find 
out will be to climb the mountain. Jerry looks at the 
steep, soft and crumbling slope, and announces that he 
isn’t feeling well -- something about a sore throat and an 
overdue letter to his mother. 

I actually saw a trail high up on the left, but Lars, the 
experienced climber, insists there is a trail on the right. I 
follow Lars. The slope is dangerous, with few roots for 
handholds and only fragile shelves jutting out of soft 
earth. At about 1,000ft (300m) above the river, I can 
make out a nice trail across the river. Down below, an 
antlike Jerry peacefully contemplates a photo (of his 
mother, he told me later), "Damn you, Jerry," I think. 

"Lars," I shout. There is no reply. I turn abusive, 
"Hey, numbnuts!" I trudge upward for more than an 
hour. At the top, I find a trail and a couple of adobe 
houses. No one is home. A rock promontory overlooks 
the rapids. But I can’t see the critical stretch. My 
perilous climb is in vain. 

Descending, I glance across the river. I see Lars’ 
boat on the opposite shore, and Lars scampering up the 
slope. Later he claims he waited a half hour for me 
(impossible) before returning to his boat. 

When I get back, I am covered with welts. Jerry, 
moved, takes a closeup of my arms. In our absence, he 
explored down along the river and discovered that the 
rapid is unrunnable. But amazingly, there is a portage 
on the left bank. I resolve in the future to scout at river 
level before scurrying up any 2,000ft cliff. 

In the morning, we are relieved to find a more 
reasonable river. Gradually, the river widens, the hills 
subside. Kayaking, we feel confident. The river seems 
to have spent itself. 


nceuy. with no warning, everytiing changes. Once 
again, the river unleashes its full fury. For half a 
mile, we fight huge waves, dodging holes and rocks, 
swept down a 100+feet/mile gradient. Our bruised 
pysches once more conjure up the spectre of the 
Dreaded Drop. The rapid explodes with such force that 
a fine mist floats above it, catching rays of the late 
afternoon sun. 

Lars is first. A hole submerges his entire boat, 
holding him briefly before he can muscle through. Here 
and in the next hole, his face flashes fear. Downstream, 
two meter waves savagely knock him about. He eddies 
out on the left bank. We breathe again. 

Jerry is next. He coolly navigates the two big drops, 
but then, some force flips him. For ten seconds, he is 
upside down. Waves pummel his boat. He rolls up, is 
knocked over. Up again, he exits skillfully. 

With some concern, I follow. The first drop goes 
fine, but drifting to the right, I bounce off a fallen tree 
and flip entering the next hole. Rolling, I brace into the 
standing waves, tip over, right myself and am on shore. 
We whoop it up. This, we declare, is a class V rapid -- 
"the most difficult runnable rapid." 

We are about 50 miles (80km) from the confluence 
with the Urubamba. Our destination is 1,000 feet 
(300m) above sea level. This means that the Dreaded 
Drop can not possibly exist, since not enough verticle 
drop remains in the river. 


Still, there are surprises. Although wide open in 
places, with many flat stretches and pools, the river is 
pumping at 3,000cfs. 

In fact, ahem...it beats me silly that day in not one but 
two holes. And I, well I, I just...I have to swim one time. 
And uh, that is to say, I even lose my paddle. All this 
takes place in a class III rapid. 

Less than a half hour later, I am in the jaws of 
another monster hole. In a furious battle, I am almost 
reduced to the further shame of a second swim, but my 
stern eases itself out of the hole. Here’s a boat with 
class, I think, and caress the deck affectionately. 

We camp on a little island and wake early. I am 
content to paddle lazily, enjoying the jungle with its huge 
hardwood trees overgrown with ivy and dangling vines. 
Birds with yellow, forked tails flit about. Buzzards soar 
in the light breeze. Blue morphos flutter erratically. 
The river flattens out. We made it. I feel a sweet, heady 
satisfaction. 

Paddling across the 600-foot-wide (183m) Uru- 
bamba, I see Jerry on the far shore pumping Jerry's 
hand. He is delivering what I presume is an appro- 
priate oration on the significance of our feat. 

Certainly we are pleased. We have navigated a single 
river from within a couple thousand feet of its 17,000- 
foot-high glacial source in the Andes to its terminus just 
1,000 feet (300m) above sea level in the jungle, dropping 
14,000 feet (4,267m) in 250 miles (402km). 

But the Yavero-Paucartambo River is only one of 
many exciting, unexplored Andean rivers. Other 
challenges await adventurous kayakers. ia 


CURIOUS and jovial onlookers. 


wy 


I devour every issue of the South 
American Explorer. Arriving 
punctually at three month intervals, I 
can predict within hours when to begin 
my roadside vigil, waiting for the 
postman to deliver the goods that will 
sate my hunger. 

The historical, cultural and natural 
history articles are excellent; always 
interesting and enlightening. But it is 
the odysseys I most enjoy. Man versus 
nature -- man battling Latin American 
bureaucracies -- man against man -- 
and more recently, South American 
Explorer editors versus undeserving 
glory-grabbers from Colorado ("Lost & 
Found" Issue #13, July 1986). But 
there is an encounter not yet 
chronicled -- man against his own 
stupidity. Hence my story. 

Two years ago, my traveling com- 
panion, the intrepid Miss Becky, and I 
vacationed in Panama. Miss Becky is 
tall, strong, blonde; a haul-water, chop- 
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Backside 


of 
Baru 


By John C, Cutting 


wood type whose only discernible flaw 
is her intent to become a lawyer. 

At that time, Panama was a good 
destination; a semi-democracy, friendly 
to Americans, no tourists and some 
interesting back country. 

We spent a week in Panama City 
and the Canal Zone, then worked our 
way west across the country. Our first 
stop was the mountain town of El 
Valle, a peaceful community elevated 
above the heat of the coastal desert and 
fairly green. We stayed at the Club 
Campestre, a rustic hunting lodge from 
the 1930s, strategically located in a 
natural wind tunnel between two hills. 
I gathered the area was drafty from the 
white caps I saw on the swimming pool. 
The only guests in the 20-room lodge, 
we found the service prompt, the food 
edible, the water cold, the beds hard 
and the people cheerful. We managed 
to drain the wine cellar in two nights. 
One bottle each night. 


ZA = : 


Two days will do El Valle, and we 
continued west along the Pan 
American Highway to David, the major 
commercial center of western Panama, 
approximately seven hours from 
Panama City and less than 50 km (31 
miles) from the Costa Rican border. 
Heading inland again, we stopped in 
the town of Boquette on the eastern 
flank of El Baru. 

El Baru, at 3,383 meters (11,099 
feet) is the high point of Panama. 
After a day to acclimatize and look 
around, we were ready to take her on. 
Food, clothing, wine, first aid kit, 
water, wet gear -- we’ve been doing this 
sort of thing for years. "No es nada," as 
they say in Boquette. 

We soon discovered that the climb 
consists of a steep hike up a jeep track 
leading to a weather station on the 
peak. It is an enjoyable hike through 
hillside ranches, giving way to rain 
forest, then elfin vegetation near, the 


top. The views are excellent. The area 
is very productive agriculturally with 
enough rainfall to keep the countryside 
verdant. The only distasteful part of 
the outing was a fresh trail of trash that 
preceded us. 

Arriving at the first peak, we 
discovered the source of the garbage. 
Alfa III, an intrepid expedition of 
Basura Commandos from Darien base 
were camped at the top. They an- 
nounced themselves through the bright 
orange and lime-green paint on their 
water tanks and on every rock large 
enough to accomodate their name. 

Aside from that, the spot was 
spectacular -- long views to the Pacific 
and a sharp dropoff to the vegetated, 
double crater of the volcano. El Baru 
shows no signs of recent volcanic 
activity. 

We heard a few grunts. The heroes 
of Alfa II arrived, pulling themselves 
up over the edge of the crater on a 
rope. We kept our obnoxious com- 
ments to a minimum once we realized 
they could "habla inglés," and despite 
their slovenly habits, they proved quite 
friendly, relating their many exploits, 
including the present venture. Having 
just climbed to this point in three hours 
ourselves with virtually no preparation, 
it required no little effort on our part 
to appear impressed. 

However, we did glean some inter- 
esting information, such as that on the 
previous evening the temperature had 
dropped to 32 degrees F. (Note: In 
literary circles this is known as 
foreshadowing.) As the possessor of a 
B.S. in horticulture and owner of a 
wholesale nursery in New England, I 
greeted this announcement with some 
scepticism. For one thing, I saw no 
signs of frost damage on the vegetation. 
Then, too, they informed us that the 
true peak, only a couple of hundred 
feet higher, was a further 45 minute 
hike along the jeep track. Being 
prudent hikers (more foreshadowing?) 
and realizing we wouldn’t have the time 
to cover that distance and return to our 
car during daylight, we started down. 

Following another delightful even- 
ing in the Hotel Panamonte in Bo- 
quette, a truly great country inn, we 
returned to David by the coast, drove 
west a few klicks, then north again to 
the backside of Baru. 

The Bambito Hotel, located outside 


Volcan, is Shangri La-In-The-Woods. 


Definitely not a candidate for Central 
America on $5 a Day, this is a first class 
resort hotel, but reasonably priced for 
what it is. In this remote location, it 


posed a mystery rivaling the disappear- 
ance of the Mayans. It boasted a good 
restaurant, bar, indoor pool, sauna, 
spa, tennis courts, casino, the works. 
And the area is beautiful -- laced with 
fast moving, clear-water streams, 
amidst forested hills, overlooking 
fertile agricultural land. It had that 
refreshing look of prosperity. Directly 
across from the hotel is a good-sized 
trout hatchery. Its only fault is the 


Got lost and freeze- 
dried in the jungle -- 


what a couple of 
jerks... 


familiar one. It, too, is located in 
another wind tunnel. 

Miss Becky and I are both rugged 
outdoor types, enjoy day tripping in the 
jungle, struggling up some muddy hill, 
eating cheese and drinking on the peak, 
then returning to sumptuous surround- 
ings to shame our fellow lounge-lizard 
guests with exaggerated stories of our 
exploits. 

After several days of trout fishing, 
hiking in the foothills, pool lounging, 
overeating and financing the bar bill 
with casino winnings, we were about 
ready to return to Panama City. 


O n our next to last day, we go 
hiking again up a dirt road 
towards the "Pista a Alianza," a seven- 
hour trail supposed to run around the 
base of El Baru to Boquette. 

Having slept late and breakfasted 
slowly, it is a late morning start. We 
park Noble Beast (Avis Rent-A-Car) 
where the road deteriorates and hike to 
a large orchard atop a plateau. Cross- 
ing through the trees, and climbing 
slightly, we reach the native woods on 
the lower slopes of the mountain. Log- 
ging trails and indistinct paths web the 
area. We follow the most prominent, 
slowly ascending the side of El Baru. 
Soon we find ourselves in true rain- 
forest -- the type we always seek on 
vacation; tall trees, lianas, lower palms, 
the pungent smell of warm rot. We 
wander through it, continuing to rise 
until it changes slowly to bamboo. The 
trail narrows to a ridge with steep 
dropoffs and rocky ledges rising up on 
each side. 

Suddenly, we realize we have come 
a considerable distance. Looping up, 
we catch an occasional glimpse of the 


peak, not that far off. It being early 
afternoon, we decide, "What the hell. 
We'll climb it from this side, too." 

The wind picks up, blocked slightly 
by the thick vegetation, but it cools us 
down, making us forget we are just 
nine degrees north of the Equator. 

The grade steepens. The tempera- 
ture drops even lower. Sporadically, 
the trail appears and disappears, but all 
we have to do is climb. Now and again, 
the grade becomes very steep. The 
thick vegetation slows our progress. 
But at 3:00 p.m., we burst through the 
foliage to find ourselves on the open 
peak. VICTORY! 

But wait a minute. Wrong peak! 
There’s Baru across the ravine -- at 
least 150m (5S00ft) above us. 

Nonetheless, we are satisfied. The 
view is impressive, expansive, looking 
out in a different direction from our 
previous assault. Here we look west 
across the mountain range into Costa 
Rica; north to the Caribbean. The 
wind dies down. On the summit, it is 
warm in the sun, and we haul out a 
bottle of white Chilean wine, still 
quarter full. 

On top, we find a message. Wrap- 
ped in a denim bag, sealed in a film 
container is a note from a Californian, 
proclaiming her conquest five months 
earlier. I add my business card. 

At 3:20 we head down. Three 
hours up; so we figure two hours down. 

Right. 

We lose the trail immediately. 
Actually, we lost the trail on the way 
up, but hey -- no es nada -- up is up -- 
just keep climbing. But now we flound- 
er, unable to pick up even a trace of 
trail. 

I prevail upon Miss Becky, and we 
drift to our right. Soon we are on a 
ridge that ends in a ravine between two 
other ridges. 

Hmmmm. 

Clawing (literally) up the steep wall 
to our right, we continue down that 
ridge until it, too, ends in a sharp 
descent to a valley. Thereupon I, the 
star student of Geomorphology 303, 
recollect that as you ascend, ridges 
converge. As you descend, ridges 
diverge. Off the trail, the ridges 
continue to drop into valleys. We 
repeat this exhausting routine several 
times, continuing to climb, and claw, up 
very steep, extremely slippery hillsides 
to the right. To no avail. 

Concern mounts. It is late. We 
have lost a lot of time. There is little to 
spare. Though both of us are calm, I 
am beginning to consider the possi- 
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EL BARU as seem from the south, on the road to David [Photo by Author]. 


bility of spending a night in the woods. 
It’s not a thrilling prospect at all since 
we lack food, clothing and water -- to 
say nothing of the low temperatures 
reported by Alfa III. 

We decide to change tactics. 
Instead of ridging our way down, we 
will follow the valley. This is successful 
for all of ten minutes. The vegetation 
on the ridges is forest. You can walk 
through it. In the ravines where water 
collects, it is brush-like. Then we 
discover Mr. Nasty Bush -- nettles. Not 
our retiring, easily avoided variety that 
grows in my native New England. No. 
These are eight to ten-foot-tall critters. 
Mean mothers that burn at the touch, 
then numb and swell. Once you get 
acquainted, you learn to avoid or kick 
them down, but they slow progress and 
a stray branch can rake a hand. Twice 
we have to abandon the ravine ap- 
proach, blocked by dropoffs that would 
have been waterfalls, had there been 
any water. 

There is good news as we come 
upon the third ravine. A few small 
pools dot the otherwise dry stream bed. 
We drink. In the ravine, it is noticeably 
darker. I suggest we stop where we 
are. Though we have come a long way 
downhill, I fear we are not going to 
make it. Here, at least, we have water. 
Madam demurs. We press on. 

Amiable as ever, we do so. Next I 
know, the vegetation becomes virtually 
impenetrable, and I am crawling on my 
stomach in the muddy stream bed, 
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beneath boulders. The water has 
disappeared again and progress is 
painfully slow. Less than an hour later, 
near 7:00 p.m., darkness forces a halt. 
The stream bed is hazardous, with 
frequent potholes well over a meter 
deep. There is always the nagging fear 
that the vegetation might screen the 
upper lip of a waterfall. 


find a level ledge not quite three 
meters (8ft) long and two-thirds 
of a meter (2ft) wide, with a wet over- 
hanging branch to sit on. We have 
matches, but fire is out of the question 
-- everything is water-soaked. Standing 
in our little space, we watch the jungle 
grow dark, see the stars appear one by 
one, listen to the wind rise and feel the 
cold deepen. 

Across the top of the ravine the 
wind howls. Mercifully, we are 
untouched. We have some lunch left 
over; some nuts and raisins, but neither 
of us is hungry. Thirst is more on our 
minds, but even this pales next to the 
distinct possibility of hypothermia. If it 
really gets as cold as reported, we will 
be in trouble. Along with pullover 
jerseys, the only thing we have that 
offers real protection is our lightweight 
rain gear. 

The hours tick by. Some go rapidly, 
others drag by incredibly slowly. We 
hug and rub each other to keep warm. 
We breathe inside our rain jackets and 


jog in place. We talk constantly. 
"Don’t get drowsy!" "Don’t fall asleep!" 
I remember all that stuff from my days 
as a military pig. We play "Twenty 
Questions." "Name That Tune." I see 
my life pass before me. Of all the 
stupid ways to go! On the other hand, 
it is sort of unique. Good table talk for 
relatives at Thanksgiving. "Remember 
J.C. and Becky? Got lost and freeze- 
dried in the jungles of Panama? What 
a couple of jerks." 


By 11:00 p.m., we realize hypother- 
mia isn’t going to do us in. It is cold, 
but tolerable. I have to concoct a new 
demon to worry about. What if we 
descended into a valley too steep to 
climb out of? What are we going to do 
in the morning? Climb back up and 
start over? Will we have the strength? 
I contemplate a second night in the 
jungle. 

Meanwhile Miss Becky, in her pre- 
vious career an acclaimed environmen- 
tal educator, is foraging about our little 
area. At last, producing a_thick- 
stemmed, broadleaved plant she says, 
"Here! Suck this for moisture," fear- 
lessly doing so herself. 

"Agggh! What, are you, nuts? 
What if it’s toxic?" 

"I’m thirsty." 

"Oh, what the hell," I think, joining 
in. It does, in fact, have a juicy midrib. 

Time passes. The sky above clears, 
unveiling a fantastic star show, narrow- 
ed by the flanking ridges. The constel- 


lations slowly rotate above. Suddenly I 
see motion at my feet. AN ANIMAL! 
A little, fuzzy, phosphorescent animal 
is walking about my feet. Then 
another. Suddenly several. They are 
colorful, little animals, all fluff, 
industriously engaged in scurrying back 
and forth, apparently oblivious to our 
presence. I start to say something to 
Miss Becky but think the better of it. I 
must be seeing things. I remember in 
the Army on guard duty, how my eyes 
played tricks on me in the dawn. I 
often saw movement that simply wasn’t 
there. 

I look away from the animals. I 
gaze at the branch I am sitting on. It 
isn’t a branch. It is intricately carved 
leather, western-style. 

Ohhhh! 1 thought, looking up. 
Yikes! Right above us, above the 
ravine, float two space ships. Motion- 
less, having substance, yet transparent, 
they hang, inviting my inspection. I 
stare for half an hour, memorizing 
every detail of their construction. 

Ohhhh! Back to hugs and conver- 
sation. A lot of time passes. It is 
starting to get light. We are running 
out of things to say, and Miss Becky 
makes the mistake of drifting off to 
sleep. When she wakes, she is freezing, 
and shivers the last hour before we can 
move on. 


L& at last! Part of our conver- 
sation is about a plan. I think we 
should continue to the right. Miss 
Becky contends we have gone too far 
right already. We should go left. The 
danger of going too far right is that if 
you get to the bottom and you are too 
far to the right, you will miss the fields 
and have nothing but jungle between El 
Baru and the Caribbean -- except the 


Right above us, 
above the ravine, 


float two 
space ships 


reputed circle trail. And neither of us 
is sure of recognizing that. 

Persuaded, I agree. As soon as we 
can see, we are off, unfortified by food 
but pumped up on adrenalin. It’s 6:30 
a.m., eleven and a half hours after we 
stopped the previous evening. We 


climb up the ridge to our left. It is 
easily the most strenuous climb of my 
entire life. The grade is as vertical as it 
can be without being a cliff. The 
vegetation is tangled. Waist-high vines 
impede progress but are not strong 
enough to provide handholds. I find 
myself ripping out the vines then 
digging my fingers into the rootmat to 


There is an 
encounter not yet 


chronicled -- man 
against his own 
stupidity... 


climb upwards. Nettles, too, have to be 
avoided or ripped out. 

After thirty minutes of this, I hit a 
rockface, ending this little venture. 
Turning around, I see that I have 
climbed high enough to see down the 
valley. What I see is fields. We haven’t 
gone too far to the right after all. 

We retreat to the ravine. Con- 
tinuing down it a bit, we find some 
water. Blessed water! We then 
struggle up the ridge to the right. 
Steep, but not as steep as before. We 
climb it, then ridge down, concerned it 
might end in one of the numerous cliffs 
we see opposite us. It doesn’t. Soon 
we find traces of animal trails. We 
notice some old machete cuts. After 
climbing through some avalanche 
wreckage, the trail, though faint, is 
more evident. The ridge ends, drop- 
ping us down steeply into a high 
pasture. 

We walk down. Both of us feel our 
strength drain away as we realize we 
are out of it. The walk through the 
field seems interminable, but at length 
we come out on the road -- within a 
hundred yards of our car. 

Approaching Noble Beast, the mag- 
nificent creature appears sagging to 
port. Worst suspicions are confirmed 
-- Sabotage! The only sour note of the 
entire trip, vis & vis the Panamanians. 
Also, some of Miss Becky’s inade- 
quately concealed goodies have been 
swiped. Changing that tire is the most 
exhausting part of the outing. The 
adrenalin high having dissipated, it 
takes forever. 

We return to the Bambito, eager to 
reassure the management of our safety 
and to call off the Defense Force 
search party we are sure has been 


mounted, only to find -- horrors -- they 
didn’t even notice our absence. And 
it’s 10:30 a.m. already! 

After a long shower, painfully 
washing ourselves with those nettle- 
abused hands, carefully dressing, then 
heading to the restaurant, I encounter 
my worst crisis with espafiol of the 
entire trip. The waiter refuses to 
believe I really want a Jack Daniels and 
a beer at the same time. 

In retrospect it is all so embarras- 
sing. Miss Becky and I do have a lot of 
hiking and camping experience. We sit 
in the whirlpool and congratulate one 
another on our epic feat of survival. I 
confide my hallucinations to her and 
guess what? Not surprisingly, she had 
her own but kept them to herself for 
the same reason: We didn’t want the 
other to think we had gone bonkers. 
Then -- the light! The plant whose 
stem we sucked! Possibly, just possibly, 
a_ friendly hallucinogen? No after 
effects? 

Hmmmm. 

But to commit so many tenderfoot 
blunders and to have placed ourselves 
in such jeopardy is a humbling, though 
educational experience. To overlook 
so many basic precautions and not 
respect the power of the elements 
about us is true bumbling. A disgrace, 
actually. ll turn in my Club 
Membership Card (for appropriate 
refund) if the Membership Committee 
deems it necessary. 

On the other hand. I know the 
location of that ravine where we spent 
the night. I could backtrack there in 
my sleep and find that plant again. 
Therefore, if the Club is interested in 
funding a botanical expedition of 
extended duration, with accommo- 
dations in the Bambito, I suppose we 
might be persuaded to lead the 
expedition. [] 


John Cutting, 41, is a nurseryman in 
New England who married Miss Becky 
January, 1988. 
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Interview: 


How did you get interested in 
South America? 

It started, I guess with the 
books in my _ grandfather’s 
bookcase. I remember reading 
a book called Wonders of the 
World. Half of it dealt with 
African exploration and the 
other half with Arctic 
exploration. Then there was a 
book called Race with the Sun 
about life in Japan in the 1880s. 
But Prescott was there, too. 
Later, when I went to sea, I 
wanted to get to South America. 
First I made several trips to the 
Far East. But as soon as I 
could, I signed on the West 
Notus. It sailed up and down 
the coasts of South America, 
stopping everywhere. In 
Belém, we loaded Brazil nuts 
and mahogany, swinging to and fro on 
the world’s highest freshwater tides. 


What was Belém like then? 

It was quite a sight -- the water- 
front market teemed with parrots and 
pelts, perfumes and packets of myster- 
ious charms, including the private parts 
of dolphins, captive ocelots, snakes in 
baskets and murky iced drinks. You 
had to dress in coat and tie to go 
ashore in those days; wear a jacket to 
get on a trolley car. The heat! The 
hotel room cost forty cents, about half 
of what I made a day. 


Did you start out as a writer? 

No, I wrote letters about my travels, 
and gradually realized I wanted to 
write for a living, if at all possible. But 
after I got accepted to the University of 
California, I found out that they didn’t 
have a course in writing, so I just took a 
little bit of everything -- letters, 
sciences. That was fine for a while. 
But eventually, I had to have a major in 
something. In those days, the late 
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1930s, no university in the U.S. offered 
a degree in Latin American culture, but 
UC created one for me. I graduated 
just in time for World War II. 

In the Navy, I was supposed to be 
an executive officer on a destroyer. 
They even trained me in Gunnery and 


Ordnance, but while I was in 
Washington, I found out about ‘Naval 
Missions’ to South America. It seemed 
they were looking for a gunnery officer 
with administrative experience, some 
knowledge of Latin America, who 
spoke Spanish. They put the wire 
through the cards with the holes and 
my name was the only one that came 
out. So, I became a Gunnery Advisor 
to the Peruvian Navy. 


How did you move from gunnery 
expert to writer-photographer? 

I stayed with the naval mission for 
three years, then transferred to the 
naval reserve. I still wanted to be a 
writer, however, so I quit the Navy. 
For the next two and a half years, I 
didn’t make a nickel. Damn near 
starved to death. And I had a wife and 


two kids. Finally, with another 
fellow, I formed a motion pic- 
ture company in Peru. We 
made about 20 to 30 films, but 
John Wayne came down and 
married our star actress. We 
kind of went broke. Then I got 
a job with Point Four, the 
predecessor of the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Association, 
which was the predecessor of 
USAID (Aid for International 
Development). I started out as 
a communications/media of- 
ficer. For this job, you needed 
to know something about mo- 
tion pictures and printing. The 
idea was to change agricultural 
techniques in Bolivia. Some- 
thing different was required. In 
the States, you can reach thou- 
sands of farmers by radio or TV 
programs, or the Farm Journal, or 
whatever. In Bolivia, this wouldn’t 
work. You couldn’t even reach the 
farmers through radio, since they didn’t 


have any, and pamphlets wouldn’t work 
because they couldn’t read. But it 
looked like motion pictures could do 
the job. Unfortunately, before we got 
going, our director got killed in a 


boating accident, and the new director 
wouldn’t go along with the idea. "Too 
sophisticated," he said. 

Anyway, when I finally quit the 
foreign aid program, I walked right into 


an assignment for the National 
Geographic. 
How did that happen? 


A few years earlier, Florence, a 
friend of mine in Washington, sent 
some of my pictures to Chuck Almond, 
the incoming Illustrations Editor. He 
liked them and sent down 20 rolls of 
film with a note to take some more. 
Now, of course, I don’t go out on an 
assisgnment with less than 300 rolls of 
film. Well, I took some time off, and 
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rode around Bolivia, taking pictures, 
enough for them to decide they wanted 
to do a story. 

But now they needed a writer. 
They wanted Justice William O. 
Douglas. He had a track record. He’d 
hiked around the Himalayas, done raft 
trips and a number of stories for the 
Geographic. Well, they got him all 
signed up to do the Bolivia piece. This 
was in the early 1960s. But then he got 
married. His bride, Kathy, was twenty- 
three, and when he looked up the 
altitude of La Paz, he got to thinking 
about a high altitude honeymoon with a 
girl that age. Anyway, he backed off, 
and the story stayed on the shelf of the 
Geographic. After about a year, I 
dropped by and said, "How about me?" 
and they said, "Have you ever written 
anything?" and I said, "How about a 
hundred motion picture scripts?" and 
they said, "Well, go ahead and try, but 
no advances, and no promises." 


The story I wrote on Bolivia was 
probably my best, since I lived in the 
country six years. With a little bit of 
doctoring, my debut in the National 
Geographic was a cover story and 43 
pages of text and pictures. A little 
later, I got some more time off and did 
a second piece, on Ecuador. 


That’s how I could walk into an 
assignment to do a piece on Colombia 
right away. Since then, of course, 
between books, book chapters and 
magazine articles, I’ve had about 20 


SELF Portrait, 1987. 
National Geographic assignments. 


You make it sound easy. 


A lot of people, especially young 
people, come up to me and say, for 
example, "Gee, you’ve lived such a 
romantic life, what with the National 
Geographic sending you around the 
world. I’m 26. How can I get a job like 
yours?" It looks like a great way to 
make a living. Actually, I didn’t get 
there until I was 49. Not exactly what 


McINTYRE with Karaja Indians on Rio Araguaia, Brazil, 1971. 


they want to hear. 


Would you comment on the differences 
between the National Geographic and 
the South American Explorer? 

Well, there is a difference between 
the National Geographic and the South 
America Explorer, but quite aside from 
the quality of the paper and illustra- 
tions, which really isn’t much of a 
consideration except for Middle 
America, the South American Explorer 
is really down on the ground. What I 
mean is, if you get diarrhea while 
macheteing your way through the jun- 
gle, the South American Explorer is just 
as likely as not to publish it. The 
National Geographic is rather different. 
The SAE is rightly deserving of fame 
for reproducing, unexpurgated, the 
adventures of people in the wild. 
Anyway, that’s one of the editorial 
differences between the National 
Geographic and the South American 
Explorer. Then, too, you could take the 
text out of the National Geographic and 
it would probably continue to be a 
popular magazine, but if you took out 
the pictures, it would collapse tomor- 
row. The SAE clearly doesn’t have to 
rely on its photos. 


How long have you been a member of 
the South American Explorers Club? 
Years. My membership in the club 
means a lot. I’ve had invitations to join 
the Explorers Club of New York and 
the Royal Geographical Society, but 
I’ve turned them down, because I only 
wanted to be a member of the SAEC.s 
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Where There’s 


a Wheel, 
There’s a Way 


By Jeff Casebolt 


Jeff Casebolt provided the following 
information while serving as a volunteer 
at the South American Explorers Club in 
Lima before he continued his solo 
bicycle trip from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego. The rest of the staff wishes to 
express their appreciation for Jeff's pizza 
making abilities. We hope, soon, to 
report on the last leg of his trip. 


IN JUNE OF 1980, Kirk Johnson and 
I, both 22 years old at the time, 
departed from Circle City, Alaska, 
some 64 kilometers (40 miles) below 
the Arctic Circle. We were bound and 
determined for Tierra del Fuego, and 
our transport would be primaril 
bicycle, with a 1,900-km (1,200-mile) 
stretch of salt water kayaking down the 
Inside Passage from Haines, Alaska, to 
Powell River, British Columbia, send- 
ing the bikes ahead on the ferry to 
Seattle. Halfway down the Inside 
Passage, it became clear to Kirk that 
his heart was not in finishing the trip to 
South America. (He married soon 
after!) First, terrified by the thought of 
riding alone in Latin America, the idea 
of solo cycling began to grow on me 
while wintering in Washington. 

One rainy April morning, heart in 
throat -- feeling terrified and liberated 
at the same time -- I left Olympia to a 
chorus of cheers from friends. 

After nearly a year I was still riding 
alone when I arrived at the South 
American lorers Club in Lima. 
Despite occasional loneliness and the 
lack of mental stimulation, solo cycling 
proved an education ten times exceed- 
ing my expectations. I was forced to be 
almost entirely self-reliant, and I 
learned to accept myself as I am. 
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oe ESS. 
Unable to afford the added pressure of 
getting down on myself, I became my 
own best friend. 

Despite innumerable warnings (I 
took them with a huge grain of salt), I 
had yet to be robbed, raped, ravaged by 
exotic disease (that was to come later), 
or devoured by snakes. Nor had I need 
of a pistol (for bears in Alaska; mala 
gente in Latin America). On the con- 
trary, the bicycle proved an invaluable 
diplomat, an open passport. Some- 
thing about traveling on a_ bicycle 
appeals to people’s openness and 
generosity. "Freebees" abounded, 
generally in the form of food and drink. 
During the five days I rode across 
Panama, I received at least one such 
gift every day. That’s not to say gringo 
resentment does not exist, and so far, I 
had found Peru to have the greatest 
percentage of that. 

Border crossings were relatively 
easy. Although papers are not re- 
quired for a bicycle, I had, on occasion, 
been asked for papeles. In such cases, 
some sort of explanation is needed. An 
enthusiastic and spirited rendition of 
my trip always seems to be more enter- 
taining than shuffling papers or 
searching through car trunks and 
generally distracts border officials 
sufficiently. All Central American 
countries charge a small entry fee 
(US$1.00-2.00), while Columbia, Ecua- 
dor and Peru do not. I was searched 
only twice -- entering Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

The Costa Rica border folk de- 
manded I take four small white pills 
(Aralin?) and one yellow pill for 
malaria prevention (cure?). I informed 


them that I was already on a malaria 


regime, but to no avail. Some travelers 
keep the pills ’twix gum and cheek until 
they can spit them out unseen, but I 
found the taste too terrible and swal- 
lowed mine. Forty-five minutes down 
the road, vision and equilibrium 
became so disturbed that I found riding 
difficult. 

When camping out (80% of the 
time), my budget ran between US$3- 
5/day. Although I later winced to pay 
a dollar to enter a museum, I cut no 
corners in my original outlay, which 
was frightfully expensive. I haven't 
regretted it. I got a custom touring 
frame, with primarily Campagnolo and 
Stronglite components. I chose to use 
26 X 1 3/8 inch wheels which are a 
little beefier than the standard 27 X 1 
1/4 inch, (I have yet to break a spoke!) 
Both sizes are available in large Latin 
American cities, although tires made in 
the United States and Europe are of 
higher quality. Presta tubes are 
practically non-existent, as are other 
high quality components (except in 
Colombia). 

Sam Braxton of Missoula had 
custom built our bikes to accommodate 
our anatomical needs and meet the 
special requirements of the trip. 
Significant features are a back rack 
which is an integral part of the frame, 
custom front rack and the 26 X 1 3/8 
inch wheels. 

A good stove is essential as there 
are some very long stretches and some 
very cold nights. I use the MSR multi- 
fuel stove which I find light and re- 
liable. I generally burn kerosene. It is 
cheap (10 cents/liter) and available 


everywhere. White gas (called benzina 
in Peru) is sometimes sold in hardware 
stores. 

I have a 2 1/2 liter water carrying 
capacity -- anything less would be 
inadequate. Iodine crystals for water 
purification proved to be very ef- 
fective. I had to drink some pretty 
dubious stuff! 

A tent with mosquito netting is nice 
to have. I seldom had a problem 
finding campsites, but always kept a 
low profile. I occasionally asked 
permission to camp near a house and 
almost always was received warmly, 
even given a bed from time to time. 

Throughout Latin America, there 
were many people like the Garcias of 
Calcutta, Belize, who took me in, fed 
me, or did not charge me for what I 
"bought." Their generosity, even in the 
smallest of ways, and sometimes when 
I was least expecting it, was vital in 
helping me to maintain my spirit and 
morale. Perhaps more important are 
the lessons they taught me about 
kindness, generosity and trust. 

Good maps are essential when 
traveling through sparsely populated 
areas but hard to find outside capitol 
cities. And since capitols are not 
conveniently located on the borders, it 
is a good idea to score maps before- 
hand. AAA has decent maps, but the 
South American Explorers Club is 
perhaps the best bet. In the capitol 
cities, the Instituto Geografico Militar 
of most countries makes a good map. 

I more or less followed the Pan- 
American Highway which is generally 
good, except in Mexico where it leaves 
a bit to be desired. In Peru and Chile, 
the PanAm follows the coast and goes 
through some of the driest desert in the 
world. Hit by strong winds everyday 
for two weeks, always from the south 
or southwest, I was reduced to grinding 
away in my lowest gears much of the 
time. The best scenery in Peru is off 
the PanAm -- this means leaving the 
paved roads. It’s slower and requires 
more patience but is well worth the 
trouble. 

If you want to travel on a low bud- 
get in Latin America and visit all the 
classic, exciting places, meet other 
travelers and eat interesting local 
cuisine, then consider taking a bus. 
I’ve wondered more than once why I 
chose to pedal day after day across a 
bleak, barren desert or pump up a 
seemingly endless hill, when I could be 
visiting museums in Cuzco. On the 
other hand, if you like the hospitality of 


campesinos who seldom meet gringos, 
an unobstructed view of the scenery at 
a pace slow enough to see it, the 
freedom to come and go under your 
own power unhampered by hotel or 
bus schedules, and being in excellent 
physical condition, then perhaps you, 
too, are best suited for two wheels! 


Interview: 
What would you have done differently? 
I would have changed to lower gear 
ratios or gotten a 15-speed bike better 
suited for unpaved roads. 
I would have taken more money 
and spent more time en route. You 
need five years to do the trip justice. 


What did you do right? 

First of all, I went. Many times I 
felt so unprepared and overwhelmed 
that I considered postponing my 
departure for a year. My father 
counseled against this: “When I was 
about your age, a friend and I were 
planning to sail to the Caribbean. 
When the war ended, we decided to 
postpone the trip until we finished 
college. Then I met your mom, and 


Then I met your 


mom, and well, you 
know the rest... 


well, you know the rest." Initially, my 
mother did not understand how my 
journey could benefit me more than 
going to college and getting married; 
also, she was afraid that I would die. 


What else? 

I met an Australian fellow traveling 
by bike -- a lot lighter than mine, 
because he wasn’t carrying the spare 
parts and tools I did. I prefer to play it 
safe. It’s less risky, and I feel more in 
control. 


How much time did each part of your 
trip take? 

Figuring on an 8-10 hour day, in- 
cluding rest stops but not layovers: 


Mexico -- 2 months (down Baja, ferry 
to Puerto Vallarta, coast to 
Manzanillo, then through Colima, 
Quernavaca, San Cristobal de las 
Casas and Palenque. 

Belize -- 5 days 

Honduras -- 3 days 

Nicaragua -- 6 days 


Costa Rica -- 10 days 

Panama -- 5 days (flight to Cali, 
Colombia; $141 to take bike as 
baggage) 

Colombia -- 10 days (straight down 
through Popaydn to the border) 
Ecuador -- 2 weeks (Quito, Bajios, 

Riobamba, El Triunfo) 
Peru -- 3 weeks (Tumbes, Trujillo, 
Huaraz, Lima...) 


Is a knowledge of Spanish necessary? 
It’s helpful. How much you know is 
directly proportional to how good your 
relations with the locals will be. I 
stopped in Mexico one month and in 
Costa Rica six weeks to study Spanish. 


How was your Christmas different 
from this year’s? 

Two days before Christmas, I cross- 
ed from Colombia into Ecuador. On 
Christmas day, the feeling of alienation 
among strange people in a strange land 
hit harder than usual, as I thought of 
my family at home. Earlier, I had 
looked forward to being in Ecuador on 
this day, imagining sparkling, snow- 
capped peaks against a crisp, blue sky. 

Instead, the sky was overcast. To 
my surprise, the highway dropped 3,000 
feet into a dry, desert basin with huge, 
barren hills nearly devoid of vegetation. 
In the afternoon, I passed three Black 
girls selling tomatoes at the side of the 
road. Two hundred meters down the 
road, I decided that they might be inex- 
pensive tomatoes, and I turned around. 

Their ‘shop’ consisted of several 
wicker baskets full of ripe tomatoes, 
nothing more. Looking as though they 
might have been sisters, the girls 
ranged in age from perhaps 13 to 17. 
Each was barefoot and wore a brightly 
colored dress, tattered and _ time- 
honored, which came to just below the 
knees. "How much?" I asked. The 
oldest girl smiled and said, "Nada!" and 
they stuffed six big tomatoes into my 
handlebar bag. Their hands were 
strong, the palms calloused and shiny. 
Playful and laughing, they surrounded 
me, trying to give me more, but I 
declined. They had so many ripe 
tomatoes that they were giving them 
away free. The cars and trucks zoomed 
past unknowingly. Only later, in my 
lonely desert camp, did I realize that 
their generosity and laughter was my 
Christmas present. 


Did you keep a journal? 
More than one. When I was camp- 
ed 40 miles south of Puerto Vallarta, I 
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realized I had left my first journal on 
the top deck of a ferry. It was nearly 
full and included everything I had 
painstakingly recorded from Olympia 
to Cabo San Lucas. For several days, 
my despondence was great. It wasn’t 
until the end of the trip that I made the 
frustrating effort to recreate some of 
the highlights. 


Did you need to do any major bike 
repair work? 

In Costa Rica I had to replace 
worn parts, such as the chain, chain 
rings, free wheel and bottom brackets. 
I was fortunate to know someone who 
could handcarry these into Costa Rica 
from the U.S. 


How many tires have you gone through 
so far? 

Fourteen so far. I can’t remember 
how many flats -- everybody asks me 
how many. 

Low-pressure tires are better on 
unpaved roads than standard tires and 


are the most readily available 
throughout much of Latin America. 
What brand of seat do you 
recommend? 


I think a leather Brooks or Ideal 
would probably be the best, but I’ve 
been using a special touring seat made 
by Avocet. I used to think that a sore 
seat meant I wasn’t pedaling hard 
enough, but not anymore. 


How about shoes? 

It’s helpful to have good cycling 
shoes, those with a reinforced shank 
where the foot hits the pedal. I’m on 
my second pair of Bata Bikers. I’m on 
my second pair of gloves, too. 
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Do you have a maintenance schedule? 

Im really conscientious about bike 
maintenance. I routinely repack the 
bearings, adjust the derailleurs and 
keep things oiled. 

And it’s been a challenge keeping 
an interesting and nutritious diet. I can 
tell quite soon when my diet isn’t 
balanced. I need about a third more 
calories when I’m cycling. I adhere to 
various old wives’ tales -- I ate a pint of 
yogurt every day while in the U.S. to 
build up a cavalry of good intestinal 
bacteria for staving off turista. In South 
America, I ate yogurt when I could find 
it in the big cities. I eat lots of garlic 
and onions, though I’m not sure I 
remember why. I put lemons in desert 
drinking water. It helps make the high 
mineral content easier to take and the 
water more palatable. And, of course, 
I drink lots of water. 


Did you meet any other cyclists? 

In Alaska, we met Fukuta Ikuo, a 
cyclist from Japan. He was planning to 
tour the U.S., Canada and Central 
America. For a while, we rode 
together. Fukuta’s custom racks were 
amazing. The panniers are closer to 
the ground, and the lowered center of 
gravity gives his bike a different feel, 
especially in fast turns. 


Any encounters with wildlife you’d like 
to mention? 

Walking along a beach in Costa 
Rica, I stopped below the branches of 
an overhanging tree to gaze out at the 
ocean. When I turned to go, I noticed 
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a large snake peacefully curled up in 
the small, gently swaying branches a 
meter above my head. During Spanish 
class in San José, our teacher had 
taken us to the national snake museum 
where they milk snakes to make anti- 
venin. The seemingly docile, five-foot 
specimen above my head had the un- 
mistakeable brown and gray markings 
of a fer-de-lance, one of Costa Rica’s 
most poisonous serpents. 

Snakes have always intrigued me, 
but in this case, with some adrenal 
assistance, I wasted no time in 
relocating my vantage point. Looking 
for a landmark so that I could return 
with my camera, I noticed a piece of 
notebook paper crookedly attached 
with a single thumb tack to the trunk of 
the tree.. Written in red ballpoint and 
legible from a maximum distance of 
perhaps 12 feet was the message: 
Prevencién! Serpiente Venenoso! 

Later, one of the local rangers told 
me, "Yeah, that snake is a real 
problem. One of these days, it’s going 
to drop out of that tree on top of 
someone." 


How did you keep yourself going day 
after day? 

I’ve become a less macho rider. I'd 
push myself and feel good if I’'d gone 
80-90 miles that day. After a couple of 
months of that, it was more important 
to enjoy the scenery and take good 
photos. During some of the dull 
stretches, like one in the Yucatan, I 
dressed up the handle bars with flowers 
as a distraction. 
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IN A JUNGULAR VEIN 


A Guest in the Jungle, a novel by 
James Polster, Mercury House, 192 
pages, $15.95. 

Since a review is no better than the 
reviewer, readers should know that my 
love of South American exploration 
arises out of the fascination and dread 
that someone may actually make me do 
it. Therefore, I not only enjoyed James 
Polster’s thrilling page-turner, A Guest 
in the Jungle, I wallowed in it. 

Imagine a protagonist explorer 
comfortably settled in his cozy, self- 
indulgent American routine who thinks 
a quick jaunt to the Amazon will help 
him get dates when he returns to his 
life sentence as an upper middle class 
attorney in Pittsburgh. His visit to the 
interior provides him with some excel- 
lent material, but a bit more than he 
signed up for -- weirdo botanists toting 
deadly herbs, thugs, South American 
military creeps, lost tribes, cannibals, as 
well as jungle lust. Polster’s book is so 
engrossing, unpretentious -- and 
uproariously funny -- that the reader 
may not recognize at first how poetical- 
ly written and beautifully crafted it is. 
Still, one can hardly miss the scintillat- 
ing insights that flow effortlessly out of 
the narrative. 

Those who have traveled in the 
Amazon will be right at home with the 
credible and powerful recreation of the 
locale which the author absorbed from 
his lengthy travels in the interior and 
his intimate knowledge of the Motilo- 
nes and other remote tribes. And 
remarkably, those who have never set 
foot in the rainforest can immediately 
sense the book’s authenticity. 

It’s the safest trip to the Amazon 
you will ever take. And above all, you 
can’t put this book down. It you try, it 


will follow you through every room in 


the house. -- Bob Scher 


TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


Two Wheels and a Taxi: A Slightly Daft 
Adventure in the Andes by Virginia 
Urrutia. The Mountaineers, 1987, 
276pp, illus., $14.95. Available through 
the South American Explorers Club 
catalog. 

Only men under 40, on rare 
occasions accompanied by a girlfriend, 
but never by a wife, experience outdoor 
adventures, according to the pages of 
adventure magazines and _ books. 
Young women and the gray-haired 
men and women who also adventure 
outside the familiar simply don’t get 
written about. When one does venture 
into print, he or his publisher feels an 
apologetic explanation is necessary. 
This seems to be the reason for the 
subtitle above -- "A Slightly Daft 
Adventure in the Andes." 

Virginia Urrutia was 69, she tells 
us, when she decided to visit Ecuador. 
Warnings of friends and relatives were 
so daunting, she confined her tour to 
the regular tourist route and found, of 
course, the warnings were unnecessary. 


I discovered that a woman alone 
in South America is not only 
considered valiente, but is treated 
by guides and taxi drivers as 
respectfully as if she were their 
own grandmother. And, of 
course, grandmothers must be 
protected -- cheated, by all 
means, but always with courtesy. 
Her presumed helplessness is a 
grandmother’s best _— defense 
against physical harm, if not 
against fiscal. 


The visit wasn’t enough for the 


retired school teacher. She wanted to 
see more of the country, and to see it at 
the more observant pace a bicycle 
provides. She returned a year later and 
bought a two-gear men’s bicycle, 
because there were no women’s bikes 
in a bicycle-scarce Quito. She also 
bought a pair of maternity slacks, the 
only garment that would allow her to 
ride the bike. Thus outfitted, off she 
went along the Pan American Highway 
and the back roads of Ecuador, follow- 
ed sedately by a yellow Quito taxi. She 
had hired the honest and punctual taxi 
driver she had met a year before to be 
her support vehicle, just in case. 

Two Wheels and a Taxi is the light- 
hearted account of how she saw 
Ecuador. The taxi driver, Angel 
Godoy, planned her route so she would 
adjust to the altitude properly. He 
provided water and sunburn lotion 
when she stopped to rest or take 
pictures; he put her and the bike in the 
taxi for long climbs to a pass; he 
encouraged her with "Again the 
battles!" when the road became again 
suitable for the bicycle. 

She enjoyed the peaks alternatively 
revealed and hidden as she pedalled 
along the valleys. She was delighted 
with the statues of saints in the 
churches. 


There must be no merriment in 
heaven greater than that in the 
part directly over Ecuador, where 
the assembled canonized saints 
can chuckle over the brightly 
patterned clothes and saucy hats 
decorating their statues. 


And she admired the proud carriage of 
the Indian women she passed and re- 
gretted their severe reticence with her. 

Sometimes while she pedalled, 
Angel bought bunches of bananas or 
sacks of papayas to take home. To- 
gether, in a village market specializing 
in locally made leather goods, they 
bargained for shoes for every member 
of his extended family, including the 
baby too young to wear any. 

Author and driver find much to 
laugh about together: the difficulty she 
had pedalling when she’d put the 
maternity pants on wrong, to the 
frustration they and four Colombians, 
in bathrobes and toothbrushes in hand, 
met when the water went off in a hotel 
near the Colombian frontier. The 
shared laughter is a better reason for 
calling the book "slightly daft" than 
apologizing for the author’s age and 
Sex, 
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Only a person like Urrutia could 
develop the sympathetic friendship for 
Godoy and his family that is shown 
here. Only such a woman could enjoy 
the minor details of life in small 
villages and towns lacking "tourist 


attractions." 
Be 
a(S x 


Two Wheels and a Taxi may not tell 
what to see when visiting Ecuador, but 
it offers pleasure and a little better 
understanding of its people. 


-- Paula M. Strain 


EVER PATAGONIA? 


Patagonia Revisited, by Bruce Chatwin 
and Paul Theroux, illustrated by Kyffin 
Williams, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 62pp., 1986, $9.95. 

Several years ago Bruce Chatwin 
and Paul Theroux entertained and 
enlightened the Royal Geographical 
Society in England with a dialogue 
about Patagonia. Their lecture became 
this book, which the dust jacket 
correctly promotes as a "lively and 
delightful curio," handsomely adorned 
with Kyffin Williams’s woodcuts. 

Chatwin and Theroux have both 
traveled in Patagonia and published 
accounts -- In Patagonia and The Old 
Patagonian Express, respectively. More 
significantly, they are wise in 
Patagonian history, literature and lore. 

Their literary discussion ranges 
from Herman Melville’s Moby Dick to 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s Lost World, 
from W.H. Hudson to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and William Wordsworth, 
from William Shakespeare’s Tempest 
to Edgar Allan Poe’s Narrative of 
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Arthur Gordon Pyre and Alighieri 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. By the time 
Chatwin and Theroux bring their 
dialogue to a close, they have demon- 
strated how Patagonia stormed and 
ignited the minds of writers the world 
over. 

Chatwin opens the evening by fixing 
our sights on the place in our imagina- 
tion; "The word ‘Patagonia,’ like 
Mandalay and Timbuctoo, lodged itself 
in Western imagination as a metaphor 
for The Ultimate, the point beyond 
which one could not go.” Just as 
Melville opens Moby Dick with 
‘Patagonian’ as an adjective for the 
outlandish, the monstrous and fatally 
attractive: "Then the wild and distant 
seas where he rolled his island bulk; 
the undeliverable, nameless perils of 
the whale: these, with all the attending 
marvels of a thousand Patagonian 
sights and sounds, helped sway me to 
my wish." 

Years later, American paleontolo- 
gist George Gaylord Simpson appro- 
priated Alftending Marvels for the title 
of his memoir of Patagonian fossil 
hunting in the 1930s. 

Theroux says, "When I think of 
going anywhere, I think of going south." 
If Patagonia is nothing else, it is south. 
For Theroux, it is also the promise of 
an unknown landscape, the experience 
of freedom, the most southerly part of 
my own country, the perfect destina- 
tion." 

Chatwin and Theroux chronicle 
Patagonia’s role as an open air 
laboratory for Charles Darwin, a 
nursery for Welsh nationalism, and a 
refuge for Butch Cassidy. 

In the early 1900s, a trio of Wild 
Bunch members -- Butch Cassidy, the 
Sundance Kid, and Etta Place -- fled to 
northern Patagonia, where they ranch- 
ed peacefully for several years. Bored, 
broke, or spooked by pursuing Pinker- 
tons, in late 1905, they rode back on 
the outlaw trail, if one can believe the 
stories, robbing banks and trains in 
Argentina, Chile, and Bolivia. 

Patagonia was then a distant land of 
promise for Welsh and Boer colonists, 
Yugoslav miners, and American bri- 
gands. The Welsh, Boers, and Yugo- 
slavs put down roots. The Americans 
galloped off into legend. -- Daniel Buck 


A LEGEND IN OUR TIME 


Watunna: An Orinoco Creation Cycle 
by Marc de Civrieux, edited and 
translated by David M. Guss, maps, 9 


black & white photos, North Point 
Press, San Francisco, 1980, paper $8.50, 
cloth $17.50. 

Watunna: An Orinoco Creation 
Cycle teems with delightful surprises, 
such as "He’s not to eat,’ the girl 
answered. ‘He’s my husband.” Part 
poetry, surreal fairy tale, and comedy, 
these are the myths of the Makiritare 
Indians living in the mountains and 
rainforest of the upper Orinoco River 
of Venezuela. Collected by anthro- 
pologist and palaeontologist Marc de 
Civrieux, they have been translated by 
critic and poet David Guss. 

These are the stories of the ‘old’ 
people -- their ancestors -- that tell why 
there are stars in the heavens, why 
women menstruate with the moon, why 
the jaguar eats human flesh and many 
other day-to-day wonders. These 
stories are the law of Makiritare 
society, a mirror of Makiritare life; 
lively, unexpected and dreamlike. The 
gods are fallible, vengeful, gullible, and 
they change personalities. 

After many retellings, personal 
adaptations and interpretations, the 
myths are often inconsistent and 
contradictory. Man is good, or bad, or 
both, just as he can be human or 
animal, like Ahisha, the white man 
who, when he wants, changes into an 
egret. 

The stories brim with humor, told 
in grinning understatement: "He 
[Moon] thought like Mado, the jaguar: 
‘There’s no food. Okay. T’ll eat 
people.” Animals pass wind, sending 
characters gagging. A woman who 
lives in the river keeps piranha in her 
vagina to protect herself and injures 
various animals who would take 
advantage of her. And at times, the 
simple narration lapses into poetry: 
"You have to sing a lot to get there," or 
"He only drank flowers and nothing 
else." 

The Makiritare are a_ singular 
culture. An outsider who cannot speak 
their language is literally ‘non-human,’ 
to be hunted down as a dangerous 
animal. 

Contact with white men started well 
and led to trade in cloth and iron. 
From this came the white mythological 
character -- Iaranavi. With the arrival 
of Christians rose the legend of Faiuru 
and his demon missionaries. Iaranavi 
and Fafluru represent opposing views 
of the white man -- the luminous and 
good, the dark and evil. 

An excellent introduction describes 
the festival Wanwanna. In a bizarre 
ritual, sacred songs sung in a language 


totally distinct from Makiritare 
everyday language, and members of the 
group are instructed in the laws handed 
down in the ancient myths. 

Watunna is a vivid, fascinating book 
that gives us a glimpse into a creative 
and vibrant culture. -- Sandrine Tiller 


Guaman Poma: Writing and Resistance 
in Colonial Peru, by Rolena Adorno, U. 
of Texas Press, 1986, $22.95. Excellent 
insightful analysis of the circumstances 
surrounding Guaman Poma’s letter to 
the Spanish Crown, Guaman Poma’s 
supposed state of mind, and why his 
mission failed. 


Textiles from Beneath the Temple of 
Pachacamac, Peru, by Ina Vanstan, 
The University Museum, 33rd and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, PA 19104, 
1967, $7.50. A large paperback with 
many black and white photos and 
illustrations. The serious student of 
Peruvian textiles will be glad this work 
is still available. 


So Far from God: So Close to the 
United States by Patrick Marnham, 
Penguin, 272pp., 3.95 pounds sterling. 
Current realities of travel in Central 
America. Winner of 1985 Thomas 
Cook Travel Book Award. 


Fitzcarraldo: The Original Story, by 
Werner Herzog, translated from 
German by Martje Herzog and Alan 
Greenberg, Fjord Press, $8.00 
paperback. The basis for Herzog’s film. 


Demographic Collapse: Indian Peru, 
1520-1620, by Noble David Cook, 
Cambridge Latin American Studies, 41, 
310pp., 22.50 pounds sterling. 


Encyclopedia of World Problems and 
Human Potential, second edition, 1986, 
1440pp., Union of International 
Associations, 40 rue Washington, B- 
1050 Brussels, Belgium, US$200.00. 
Sourcebook of information on 
"recognized world problems." Of 
special interest are such topics as 
pollution, endangered species, soil 
erosion, deforestation, cultural 
heritage, and conservation. 


The Lima Times 


Peru’s English 


Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


Brazil\uts 


Are You A "Brazil Nut"? 


Then you should know about BRAZIL NUTS, a unique travel 
company specializing in Brazil. We offer a variety of services 
including: 


Low Roundtrip Airfares: Miami - Amazon ($420) 
Miami - Rio ($699) 
JKF, New York - Rio ($699) 
Los Angeles - Rio ($877) 
Adventure Trips: Amazon River Trip, Pantanal Safari, 
Whitewater Rafting, Scuba, Fishing and more. 
Offbeat Programs: Buzios Getaways, Carnaval, Special Interest 
Itineraries. 
Individuals: Join our fixed departures or create your own itinerary. 
Groups: Special prices/incentives for small groups. 


Call toll free for our brochure: 1-800-553-9959, 
BRAZIL NUTS, 81 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201 USA 


SIIIIS 


TAMBO TREKS 


OLLANTAY TAMBO PERU 


Treks and tours in Peru and Bolivia for expert and amateur; anthropologists, 
archaeologists, birdwatchers, agriculturalists, naturalists, weavers, spinners, and 
those interested in the fine arts and ceramics. We will write itineraries to your 
specifications. 

For further information, please contact: TAMBO TREKS, Casilla 912, Cusco, Peru. 
Telex: 52207, Telephone 233350. 


eylaleleclgare@ Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


: Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro Camino Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Peru; (Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
Tel: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 
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MAP HAPPY 


The South American Explorers 
Club plays a very important role in 
scientific programs. The library and 
information available at the Lima office 
provide a valuable base for planning 
and expediting research activities. The 
Club also provides a pleasant location 
for exchange of experiences and good 
goo on travel for a diverse collection of 
travelers. I am impressed with its 
effectiveness and the professional 
atmosphere with which it is managed. 
Associations and facilities such as these 
are of tremendous help to field 
research. 

As a token of appreciation for the 
help I received and to further improve 
the Club’s library resources, I would 
like to contribute $200. Because all 
explorations use maps of various sorts, 
I recommend that the money be used 
to purchase a set of the new PAIG 
Landsat 1:250,000 Series for the entire 
country of Peru. These photographic- 
like images for the topography and 
vegetation are an important resource to 
have in the Lima Clubhouse library. 

Denis Norton 
Professor of Geology 
University of Arizona 


EDITORS: These maps were available 
for $500. The Club contributed $200, 
and exchanged $100 worth of adver- 
tising with the supplier. This together 
with Professor Norton’s $200 contri- 
bution, allowed us to obtain the maps 
which are now available to members at 
the Lima Clubhouse. 


TRAVEL ADVISORY 


As a travel note, I just returned 
from a two and a half week trip to 
Colombia and Ecuador. We found 
Leticia on the Amazon to be a great 
place to visit, with fine hotels and 
excursions. Bad reputation has scared 
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travelers away from Colombia. We 
had no trouble, so visitors are very 
welcome. If you buy air passage from 
Bogota to Leticia in the United States 
on Avianca, it will cost you double what 
you would pay in Colombia. 

We bused in to Ecuador to ride the 
famous trains but were very disap- 
pointed. Although we met several 
Americans who had come to ride, also, 
we found no trains. Please warn train 
buffs away from Ecuador. But if they 
go anyway, I recommend Baiios -- very 
beautiful and comfortable with 
fantastic waterfalls nearby. 

If anyone is traveling in southern 
Colombia, I recommend El Camino 
Real Hotel in Poyayén and El 
Aqualondo in Pasto -- great places for 
only $8-10 per person. 

Todd Ingoldsby 
Lindsay, CA 


TRULY YOURS? 


_ Congratulations on your 10th an- 
niversary. 

I especially enjoyed the letters 
which somewhat graphically purport to 
represent the violent vicissitudes (neat 
alliteration, huh?) of Club history. 
Now tell me, are they real, partly real, 
mostly fake, totally made up? I won't 
tell anybody, but I need to know. 

Harold Monson 
Peru, NE 


Dear Harold, 
Now listen, Harold, how do we know 
that you’re true? Has it ever dawned on 


you that your fatuous letter might not be 
real? 


Of course the letters are true! 
The Editors 


TRIPPERY 


I have traveled through Peru 
several times and I always had to find 


proper information by myself when I 
was already on my way. I am Peruvian 
and communicate very well, but I was 
uncertain about how much trust to 
have on the information. Although I 
never had problems I had plenty of 
fears and now I know that plans could 
have been better, in fact most was a 
matter of surprise. 

Trip reports are one of the major 
reasons for me to be a member of this 
Club, for they will certainly let me plan 
better by making reasonable schedules 
and budgets. 

Being thorough is essential for the 
better use of my most valuable 
resources: time and money. For me 
trip reports mean a chance to make 
good times even better as well as a 
possibility of avoiding bad surprises. 

I would like to contribute with a 
couple of reports I can make and which 
I consider interesting, and it would be 
helpful for me to have an outline of 
what a good report should include. 

Oscar Morante 
Blacksburg, Va 


Dear Oscar, 

As a mule, a good trip report should 
include a detailed account of what went 
wrong and how you escaped with your 
life, possessions, dignity - that sort of 
thing. If nothing went wrong, the report 
will necessarily suffer but still be of 
value. You can hold the readers 
attention by going into the prevailing 
exchange rate, bandits and _ thieves 
encountered, places to sleep, food -~- 
good and bad, how you rate the trip, 
recommendations, descriptions _ of 
scenery, etc. The trip report form itself 
will provide some sort of guide. 

Basically, a good report provides all 
the information you wish you yourself 
had before you undertook the trip. 

Of course it is vital that this valuable 
information be couched in a readable 
style and that it be legible. A trip report is 
truly meant for posterity. 

The Editors 
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Name 


PERU 
ANCASH 


M.C. Davie 

Joe Prochaska 
Gary Caganoff 
Gary Caganoff 
Gary Caganoff 
Jennifer Staniforth 
Ken Taylor 

Joseph Klobucar 
Anthony Gibson 


AMAZONAS 


Soyke/Taylor 


APURIMAC 


Kim Mac Quarrie 


AREQUIPA 


Bill Ragen 
Cary Caganoff 


CUZCO 


Bill Ragen 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Sillar 
Bill Wilson 
Bill Wilson 
Bill Wilson 
Joe Kiobucar 
James Ritchie 


HUANUCO 


Gillian Horne 


ICA 


Joseph Klobucar 
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Trip Reports 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling ten cents per copy, plus postage. Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since 
they cover everything you want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels, and all sorts of 
other valuable information you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may contain 
valuable information on other areas, ¢.g., Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though it also 
contains information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco, and Huanuco. The following supplements the more complete listing of Trip Reports found 
in issue #15, the completion of Trip Reports from Peru (listed by Departments), other reports from all over South America received in the last few 
months, plus a few scattered Trip Reports on Central America, which is really outside our turf. To get Trip Reports you must be a Club member (we 
will check). Please avail yourself of this service in moderation. Don’t know what Trip Reports to order? Give us a call. Consultation is free. 


Area 


Chiquian, Huaraz 

Llanganuco - Cashapampa 
Cashapampa - Llanganuco 
Alpamayo Loop 

Climbing Alpamayo 
Llanganuco - Santa Cruz 
Huayhuash 

Pitec Trails 

Inca Road, Huari-Yanahuanca 


Cajamarca to Iquitos, Kuelap 


Travel & Political Update 


Colca Canyon 


Pages 


UDR BR eee ee 


iS) 


1 


Amazon Source, Colca, Sicuani, Chivay 1 


Sacred Valley 


1 


Chacamoray, Colquemarca,Chumbivillcos 2 


Chilapampa, Sequeracay 
Raqchi 

Urcos, Machacca 

Araypallpa 

Pottery Markets, Cuzco & Puno 
Rio Tono, Kayaking 


Sacred Valley, Kayaking, useful contacts 


Alto Urubamba - Kiteni, Kayaking 
Inca Trail 
Vilcabamba/Consevidayoc 


La Uni6én - Huaraz 


Nazca 
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Date 


Aug 87 
Aug 87 
Jul 87 
Aug 87 
Jul 87 
Aug 87 
Oct 87 
Oct 87 
Oct 87 


Aug 87 


Oct 87 


Aug 87 
Oct 87 


Jun 87 
Sep 87 
Sep 87 
Oct 87 
Aug 87 
Sep 87 
Oct 87 
Sep 87 
Oct 87 
Oct 87 
Sep 87 
May 87 


Jun 87 


Nov 87 


UNIN 


Gillian Horne 
Gillian Horne 
Betsy Wagenhauser 
Richard Thompson 
Michel Saenz 


LIMA 


Kathleen Ganley 


LAMBAYEQUE 


Carla McLean 


LORETO 


Paul Lim 

Paul Lim 

Mark Lilley 

Eliot Frymire 
David Hudson 
Martha Cooper 
Heinz Plenge 
Mike Morberg 
Carlos Grandes 
Nancy Hoyos 
James Trainer 
Freddie Valles 
Hans Brewer 
Eric Sandberg 
Chris Croome 
Rob Rachowiecki 
Christy Sellers 
Louis Zitzevancih 
Louis Zitzevancih 
David Owen 
Andrew Morrison 
James Maas 
Doris Norrito 


Huancayo - Hudnuco 
Huancayo, Jauja, Cochas Chicas 
Huancayo Sunday Market 

River Trip to Ucayali 

Cutivireni Jungle Trip 


Sono Viso - Slides 


Chiclayo 


Samiria-Pacaya National Reserve 
Building a Simple Tambo 
Jungle: Junin - Ucayali - Loreto 
Jungle: Huanuco - Ucayali - Loreto 
Rafting to Iquitos 

Rio Yarapa 

Rio Yarapa 

Rio Yarapa 

Amazonia Expeditions 

Amazon Camp 

Amazon Tour 

Jungle Survival Course 
Yurimaguas - Lagunas 
Yurimaguas - Iquitos, boat 
Iquitos - Yurimaguas, boat 
Chachapoyas - Yurimaguas, etc. 
N.E. Peru 

Iquitos - Manaus 

Iquitos 

Iquitos 

Iquitos 

Iquitos with Guide 

Amazonas Lodge 


MADRE DE DIOS 


Bill Ragen 

Carl Starace 
Erica Caldwell 
Kristen Anderson 


Sandra Cumberland 


William Taylor 
Gidon Cohen 
Mike Hayes 
Robyn Keen 
Chris Musson 


Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Puerto Maldonado 
Shintuya - Puerto Maldonado 
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Oct 87 


Jun 86 


Brian Keane Shintuya - Pto. Maldonado, rafting 1 Jun85 NEW REPORTS 
Hans Bodenhamer Cuzco - Puerto Maldonado, truck 2 Dec85 
Hans Habebroek Cuzco - Shintuya - Jan85 
Michel Alexiades Laguna Sandoval 1 Dec 86 ARGENTINA 
Jeannette Franks Fun Jungle Boat Ride 1 Jun 86 
Peter Heebink Peru - Bolivia - Brazil 2 Feb 87 John B. Kline Fishing, Rio Negro - Chubut 2 Mar 87 
Erker/Berman Pto. Maldonado - Brazil 2 Aug 87 
Kim MacQuarrie Pto. Maldonado - Pto. Heath 2 Oct 87 
Rick Williams Manu National Park 1 Sep 86 BRAZIL 
Lars Bergstrom Manu National Park 1 May 87 
Hal Lescinsky Manu National Park 2 Jan 87 Gary Caganoff Rio Negro, Rio Branca 2  Apr87 
Kirsten Sukes-Hughes Manu 1 Oct 87 
Doris Norrito Explorers Inn 1 Aug 87 
Lauren N. Ward Explorers Inn 1 Jul87 HILE 
Kim MacQuarrie Labyrinto (gold mining) 2 Oct 87 CHILE 
Putman/Haas Lake Region 1 Mar 87 
Bill Ragen Santiago/Torres del Paine 2 Oct 87 
Kevin Murray Hot Springs 1 Mar 87 
PASCO Erich Forster Crossing the Lake District 2 Mar 87 
8 
Gary Caganoff Lake District - Patagonia 1 Oct 87 
Paul Lim Yanahuanca 1 Jul85 
Leslie Leggett Pozuzo 1 May 86 
James Miller Bosque de Piedras 1 Julss 
Nick Hauwert Cerro de Pasco 2 Aug 86 COLOMBIA 
Christopher Leggett Pasco - Junin 1 Aug 85 j 
Todd Ingoldsby Leticia on the Amazon 1 Suns? 
PIURA 
ECUADOR 
Mike Olmstead Piura 2 Jun 87 Jui 
Michel Alexiades Piura, Coast 1 Jan 86 Lauren N. Wood Climbing Tungurahua 2 ARs > 
Sue Staniford Galapagos Islands 1 Aug 
Gary Caganoff Chimborazo 1 ‘Jul 87 
PUNO 
Jordan Lewis Taquile Island 1 Feb 86 URUGUAY 
Laurie Nelson Taquile Island 1 Jan 85 
Jason Heavens Taquile Island 1 Feb 86 David Mullaney Montevideo 1 Jan 86 
Gillian Horne Taquile Island 1 Oct 86 
Bret Caldwell Uros, Isla Amantani, Sillustani 2 Dec 86 
Kim MacQuarrie Titicaca Islands 2 Jan 87 
Gillian Horne Puno - La Paz 1 Oct 86 VENEZUELA 
G Puno - Arequi 2 
i a ii saci Gary Caganoff Border with Colombia in Andes 1 May 87 
SAN MARTIN ENTRAL AMERICA 
Simon Fry Moyabamba 1 May 86 Melanie Ebertz Leanne a's 
, g Spanish in Guatemala 1 Feb 87 
B won 70 eel ami an Martin : rd Ms Jeff Feeney Mexico and Guatemala 2 Nov87 
Stuart Cohen j ren am i F ne Robert Rueb Guatemala City to Tikal 1 Dec 86 
Anonymous vanjut, Larapoto ¥ Bret Blosser Belize, Rainforest Hike 1 Dec&© 
Jennie Connolly | Quito-Costa Rica-Nicaragua-Honduras 4 Feb 86 
Paul Astin Central Am. Border Info and More 7 Feb 86 
TACNA Mike Austin Mosquito Coast, Honduras 1 Apr87 
ee David Lescinsky Costa Rica, Park Rincon de:la Vieja 3 1985 
. T wis 1 May 86 Michael Graham _ Costa Rica - Cartagena 1 Sep8s 
woh vaemee cs siete “"y Michael Harvey EI Real, Cerro Pine 4 Sep87 
UCAYALI 
Paul Lim Pucallpa - Iquitos, Canoe Solo 1 Jul 85 
Paul Astin Pucallpa, Boat Trips 2  Nov85 
Paul Astin Pucallpa 2 Dec 85 >) Wh 
Mark Staggs Pucallpa, Update Astin’s Boat Trips 2 Jul 86 C Ta When. 
Wimberly/Creggar Pucallpa Boat Trip 2 Oct 85 How.. 
Sandrine Tiller Pucallpa 2 Oct 86 : ; 
M. Witeani Cuealitis >  Jan87 Peru’s Leading Monthly Guide 
Gwyn Pigott Yarinacocha 1 Jan et 
Robert Marqueen Lima - Pucallpa Overland 2 Dec nee . 
Richard amubrick eerie ay age 1 Dec&S A Publication of Lima Tours S.A. 
Dave Molesworth Pucallpa to Pto. Velho, Brazil 2  May87 Belen 1040, Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima 
Donna Taplin Pucallpa 1 Oct 87 
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Survey Results 


The data of the 1987 South American 
Explorers Club survey of membership 
attitudes and predelictions have been 
cross-tabulated, plotted, graphed and 
analyzed. We are now in a position to 
publish the findings. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


We are pleased to report that members 
are, for the most part, holding their 
own financially, and not placing any 
undue burden on state agencies. In 
fact, member earnings came as a 
pleasant surprise. Not so, the category 
"age." Most members, a full 39%, are 
between 34 and 45. Indeed, a mere 5% 
of the total membership is under 25. A 
concerted effort must be made to 
appeal to the youth culture. Members 
are therefore encouraged to read the 
South American Explorer to their 
teenagers and stray kids, and tout Club 
membership as the "in" thing or even as 
"punk." We will be leading off our new 
marketing campaign with the pictorial 
essay "Punks in Peru." 


Hooray for hackers! | Twenty-five 
percent want their Club on-line. 


Not surprisingly, members expressed 
most interest in Peru (91%), followed 
by Bolivia (54%), Ecuador (49%), and 
Brazil and Chile (46%). Suriname 
came in last with a meager 9%, and 
Granada received no votes at all, 
causing us to reluctantly scratch a 
fascinating, in-depth profile of the 
eccentric Sir Eric Gairy, who was 
ousted in a 1979 coup while in New 
York addressing the United Nations 
General Assembly on the subject of 
flying saucers. We mention this only to 
give members the opportunity to 
reconsider. 

Nineteen percent of — survey 
respondents have never been to South 
America, as opposed to 35% who were 
there within the past year. Around 
14% have been going every year since 
the late 1960s or early 1970s. 

Peru, it turns out, is the country 
most visited by members, followed by 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia and Chile, 
in that order. Paraguay ranked last, 
causing us to scratch a fascinating, in- 
depth profile on the Paraguayan Navy, 
and the difficulties of conducting naval 
maneuvers on the Parané. A sudden 
upturn in votes for Paraguay might 
impel us to resurrect this intriguing 
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story with photos. 


Fully fifty percent of those responding 
to the survey plan to visit South 
America in the coming year. As for 
which countries members plan to visit, 
Peru ranked highest with 50%, Brazil 
next with 22%, followed by Ecuador 
21%, Chile 19%, Argentina and Bolivia 
18%, Venezuela 8%, Colombia 7%, 
Paraguay 5%, Uruguay, Suriname and 
Guyana 4%, French Guyana 3%. 


CLUB SERVICES 


The most startling and controversial 
survey finding of all is the disturbing 
fact that a large proportion of members 
doesn’t know of any Denver Club 
services. Responding to Which Denver 
services do you value most? members 
said, "You have services?" "What 
services?" "I have yet to draw on 
services, what are they?" "I have not 
used the Denver office." "I’m not 
familiar with the services," and more of 
the same. 

Now, there’s clubs and _ there’s 
clubs. For example, there’s Club Soda, 
Foot Clubs (or is it club foot?), Club 
Sandwich, and Bear Clubs. The South 
American Explorers Club is not like 
any of these. It’s your club, and it has 
services. 

Now, in case you didn’t know, here 
are the services available to members 
that the office in Denver provides. 
First and foremost, you are entitled to 
call upon the Denver office for a 
prompt answer to just about any 
question related to South American 
travel -- hotels, hiking, food, stoves, 
transportation, air fare, currency 
exchange, etc., etc. The Club can also 
help you plan your trip, find suitable 
companions, recommend books, and 


Of course, members 
were not universally 


ga-ga... 


more. The Club also provides trip 
reports at ten cents a page, and articles 
we keep on file, which we cheerfully 
photocopy and mail to you for your 
edification and improvement. Then, 
too, members can buy all the books we 


sell at a price well below retail. 
Members are also welcome to take 
advantage of our free classified 
advertising (up to 25 words), and, of 
course, use all the equally bountiful 
services and facilities of the Clubhouse 
in Lima. Now, that’s a Club. 

Members seemed a lot more 
knowledgeable about the Lima 
Clubhouse and rhapsodized at length 
about the information services. Also 
mentioned were the storage facilities, 
"companionship" (not exactly a Club 
service), inspiration, and availability of 
maps. Members value such things as 
"the adventurous people I meet there," 
the atmosphere of the Clubhouse," "the 
valued trip advice and travel connec- 
tions," "the wide selection of guide- 
books," "the convenience of receiving 
mail and messages," "the use of the 
library," etc. 


Many members, responding to What 
changes in the Club would you like to 
see? seemed chiefly concerned with 
making sure the Club survived long 
enough to profit from any changes that 
might take place. Very sensible. But 
after survival, members listed such 
changes as “emphasis on low impact 
traveling," "a bit more on Central 
America," “more frequent publica- 
tions," "get a bit more international," 
"videos of specific areas so members 
can see places before they visit," "more 
books and maps available," "a personal 
computer for members in Lima," "new 
tea cups in Lima," "the purchase of the 
Lima Clubhouse." 

Of course, most members seemed 
generally content with the way they 
perceived things to be. This is indica- 
ted by such comments as: "I think 
you’re scrumptious just as you are." 
"’'m_ contented." "The Club is 
progressing nicely." And "Good Show!" 
(This last is not an actual quote, but 
represents the general tone of one 
English respondent). 


Members, faced with the question, 
What services would you like to see 
added? tended to repeat what they had 
said in response to the previous 
question. We were, therefore, com- 
pelled to rearrange the answers to fit 
the questions, which, all in all, makes 
for neater data. So, for added services, 
members want: "Club-organized field 
trips." "Safe, secure, members-only 


lodging facility in Lima." "Group rates 
on air fares." "Lectures." "Watts line." 
"More advertisements." "Guided tours 
and janguage courses." 


In filling out their surveys, members 
came forth with a whole slew of sug- 
gestions and ideas of the "Why don’t 
you..." variety. A frequent query went... 
"Why don’t you publish a list of hotels, 
guides, drivers, etc." 


Now, of course, this seems a 


When all airport cab 
drivers answer to the 
name of Rodrigo... 


reasonable question at first blush. So 
that, for example, with such a list, a 
member might confidentially check in 
to the Club-recommended Llama 
Palace, the favorite eatery of discrim- 
inating locals. There the member 
could sip leisurely on a Pisco Sour in 
the simple charm of Old Peru, while 
anticipating the arrival of Rodrigo, the 
friendly, Club-endorsed driver. The 
next morning, after a safe journey into 
the mountains with the affable 
Rodrigo, the member would be 
introduced to the ebullient English- 
speaking, Club-approved owner/guide 
of ‘Pepe’s Ask an Andean Tour 
Company.’ 

Aha! But things change! 

What happens when the congenial 
Pepe, grown fat on well-heeled gringos, 
parcels his now flourishing business 
among his ne’er-do-well and surly 
relatives? When, mysteriously, all 
airport cab drivers answer to the name 
of Rodrigo? Or, when Rodrigo, certain 
of a continuous flow of clients, triples 
his fare? What happens when roaches 
outnumber patrons at the remodeled 
Llama Palace Drive-In and Arcade? 
And... 

No, it’s better not to publish such 
lists. Not only do things change, but 
lists change things. But, even though 
we don’t publish such lists, the Club 
frequently has information about 
hotels, guides, and drivers. We can and 
do make recommendations. Also note, 
our information is the most up-to-date 
available, and will be tailored to your 
personal requirements. 


Members lost control while dealing 
with the question, If we were to open 
another Clubhouse, where would you 


like it to be?" One member lobbied 
forcefully, and not unpersuasively for 
LaGrange Park, IL. Other cities out- 
side of South America included Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Washington DC, San 
Francisco, Atlanta or Orlando, Boston, 
and Miami. There were several votes 
for a Clubhouse in Europe, one vote 
for Mexico, another for Katmandu. 
Choices of the few that picked the right 
continent....(Brazil came in first, 
followed by Ecuador, Cuzco, and 
Argentina). 

Frankly, we don’t think the 
membership gave this question the 
serious consideration it warrants. The 
sheer diversity of responses, coupled 
with several oddball, and even wacko 
suggestions, forced us to disregard this 
entire section. Members will be told 
where and when the Club decides to 
open another Clubhouse. There will 
be no attempt to elicit the opinion of 
the membership on this subject ever 
again. 


MAGAZINE 


Members, responding to the question, 
What types of articles do you like to 
rvead?, generally listed stories that the 
magazine has covered, intends to cover 
or is not adamantly opposed to 
covering. Some, we can assume, liked 
every article ever published in the 
magazine, at least this is how we 
choose to interpret the response “all." 

Generally, members like to read 
articles about travel, adventure, 
exploration, natural history, field 
sciences, rainforest updates, lost cities, 
flora, fauna, etc. Sort of what you’d 
expect, actually. Still, here again, there 
was the odd response. One respond- 
ent, for example, said "Anything by 
Cahill." Now the survey question was 
phrased, we thought, to sample reader 
preference of articles in the South 
American Explorer, not Outside 
magazine or Rolling Stone. Nor was 
the question intended as a "Who’s your 
favorite author" poll. Any diligent 
reader should know that Cahill has 
never written anything for the South 
American Explorer, even though we put 
Cahill on the Board of Advisors for this 
purpose and even extended other 
inducements of equal value. 

Anyway, such a rogue response as 
the above could be just a fluke. But 
other responses are not so easily dis- 
missed. Comments such as "I haven’t 
read any," "Archaeology doesn’t blow 
my skirt up," and "comedy" threaten to 


invalidate the entire survey. 


Yet another of the jolts the survey 
provided was a disquieting curiosity 
among the membership about things 
political. Members, responding "What 
would you like to see changed in the 
magazine?" actually wanted us to... 
well, write about politics, South 
American politics, to be sure, but still, 
politics. We suppose some lengthy 
political piece written by Cahill would 
blow their skirts up. 

Well, we won’t, of course. No way. 
Not now, not ever. We do a lot for 
membership. An awful lot. Too much, 
maybe. In any event, we do more than 
most clubs would even consider. But 
when we have to, we can and will set 
limits, draw the line, circle the wagons, 
hold the fort, strike a dashing pose. 

So, no politics. 

Should you be inclined to take issue 
with your Club on this volatile 
point...Don’t! 

Direct your attention, instead, to 
the first line on the inside front cover 
of the magazine. There, in pithy terms, 
we announce to one and all our non- 
profit, non-political, non-sectarian 


..there will be no 
attempt to elicit the 
opinion of the 
membership on this 
subject ever again. 


nature. More to the point, however, 
the Club is also a 501(c)(3) corpor- 
ation, a valued status we could jeopar- 
dize, nay even lose, were we to 
comment on the attempts of South 
American nations to govern them- 
selves. 

If you want politics, a subscription 
to the Times of the Americas, 910 17th 
Street N.W., Suite 253, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, can be had for $25 a year 
($40 for first class mail in the US, 
Canada and Mexico; outside the US, 
$35 by second class mail, $65 for 
international airmail). 


What do readers like best about the 
magazine? Comments such as the 
following typified the simple outpour- 
ing of praise, adulation and 
complimentary ejaculations: "its eccen- 

[Continued on page 47] 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOUTH 
American Explorers Club can learn a 
lot from the National Geographic. 
Fortunately, the Associated Press, to 
commemorate the National Geogra- 
phic’s 100th year, published a story 
revealing some of the lesser known 
facts about this publication. For 
example, you might not have known 
that the National Geographic Society 
was founded on January 13, 1888. The 
first issue of the magazine appeared in 
October of that year. The second issue 
followed seven months later. 

C.D.B. Bryan, author of "The 
National Geographic: One Hundred 
Years of Adventure and Discovery," is 
quoted in the article, saying, "In the 
very beginning, it looked like it wasn’t 
going to make it." Publication of the 
National Geographic was "quite erratic" 
at first. It wasn’t until Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor was hired as a full-time 
editor in 1899 that things started 
looking up. Grosvenor turned away 
from a "dreadfully scientific’ format, 
adopting a pictorial approach that 
characterizes the magazine today. On 
the other hand, he wisely continued 
extensive uncoverage of native women 
with bare breasts. This recurring dis- 
play of native bounty became as much 
a trademark for National Geographic, 
according to Bryan, as was a Norman 
Rockwell cover for the Saturday 
Evening Post. Under Grosvenor’s 
mogulship the guiding principles of the 
National Geographic came into being. 
These included, first and foremost, the 
scrupulous avoidance of all controversy 
and partisanship. "Only that which is of 
a kindly nature is printed about any 
country, everything unpleasant or 
unduly critical being avoided." 

Today, membership in the National 
Geographic Society is just short of 11 
million, a considerable increase over 
the 165 original members a century 
ago. 

‘ Members of the South American 
Club will note certain 


Explorers 
We, too, pub- 


significant parallels. 
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lished erratically in the beginning, and 
sometimes had even longer gaps 
between magazines. At first, it looked 
like we, too, wouldn’t make it. And it 
wasn’t that long ago that Club mem- 
bership numbered a mere 165. 

But clearly, there are some lessons 
to be learned from the above. Perhaps 
we, too, have been overly scientific. So, 
we are, even now, sending photogra- 
phers into the jungle, and you can 
expect a more bouncy, well rounded 
and uplifting tabloid soon. Then, too, 
we may, at times, have been undul 
harsh, even judgmental. Look forward, 
therefore, to a different kind of writing 
in the future. We hope to be publish- 
ing more inspiring features in new 
areas -- friendly articles, such as "The 
Prestige of Extinction," "The Lighter 
Side of Deforestation," "The Amazon: 
Do We Really Need It?" "Putting Acid 
Rain to Work for You," "How Mr. 
Jaguar Sheds his Skin for You." 

Be sure to tell your friends about 
the New Improved, "It’s okay by us" 
South American Explorer. 


WE ARE MOST EARNESTLY 
attempting to expand the Club's 
library, both in Denver and Lima. 
Unfortunately, so far various renowned 
libraries, from the British Museum on 
down, have jeered at our requests for 
bulk donations of books on South 
America. This may, of course, change, 
but until then we can only hope that 
each and every member will follow the 
splendid example set by members 
Johan Reinhard and Barry Wallace, 
who bestowed upon the Club several 
large cartons of books and magazines. 
Now, it’s not generally known what 
happens here at the Club when we 
receive such a tangible sign of gener- 
osity as a parcel of books, periodicals, 
monographs or some such item that 
can be deemed an acquisition. Do we 
just slap it on the shelves and forget 
about it? Maybe add it to some dusty 
list? Or think, "Well, now we have 
another set of Humboldt’s complete 


works?" 

No, we certainly do not. On the 
contrary, an altogether different scene 
unfolds, as the gallant staff, hearing the 
good news, assembles, drawn from 
their desks by a strange, herdlike sense 
of anticipation. First, the unopened 
package is wheeled into the center of 
the room, where its size is commented 
upon, its contents debated. Then, as a 
hush falls, the staff snakes slowly 
around the box, shuffling in a counter- 
clockwise direction (in Denver, clock- 
wise in Lima). The shuffle-shuffle of 
feet is broken only by sharp thumps, as 
one and all thump the box in their 
circular passage. "Thump for luck!" 
they murmur... 

There’s more, of course, but the 
point we wish to make is that we need 
books, and we’ll do just about anything 
to get them. 

So, if you are thinning out your 
collection of South American memora- 
bilia, think of us. 


IN THE PAST, THERE WAS A 
certain amount of grumbling about 
the erratic appearance of the magazine. 
Why couldn’t we publish more regular- 
ly was a frequent, even daily complaint. 

Well, we can now reveal the truth 
behind all this. First of all, it had 
nothing to do with the Club staff, 
organization, good will or manage- 
ment. No, the truth is we didn’t pub- 
lish regularly because the membership 
was moving about most of the time. 

Do you know what it’s like, keeping 
track of a constantly shifting, wan- 
dering, roaming membership? Why 
bother to publish at all, if it takes days, 
weeks, even months to track down 
some member who’s moved, not moved 
because he/she had to -- no -- just one 
ay got up, packed his/her bags and 
left. 


Well, it got us down. It’s 
demoralizing, really, and very costly. 
To find out where our members are, 
we had to mail magazines to where 
they were, using a return-postage- 
guaranteed envelope. By the time we 
got the magazine back, they sometimes 
had moved again. We have members 
who have never seen the magazine -- 
probably never will. Others have had 
an issue follow them around the world. 
Money that should have gone into 
producing the magazine on a regular 
basis went to the post office and into 
rubber "return postage guaranteed 
stamps." Magazines returned more 
than eight times had to be replaced 


before we could send them out again. 
We had to use new envelopes when 
multiple postal cancellations made the 
address illegible. Stamps turned brittle 
and fell off. Two envelopes, returned 
from Borneo, contained nothing but 
several fat wood-borers. 

So, the moral is this: You want 
more magazines? STAY HOME! 

On the other hand, if you must 
move, let us know your new address. 


THE SAEC IS VERY SKILLED AT 
networking, the subtle art of bringing 
people, like minds and soulmates 
together for some legal purpose or 
other. But of course, the more we 
know about you, the more we can help. 

Now to help you, we need to know 
your interests, areas of expertise, the 
kind of people you’d like to meet, work 
with, write to, etc. To benefit from the 
network, send us a detailed letter 
describing yourself, plans, background, 
special skills (languages spoken, pilot’s 
license, culinary talents, tolerance for 
filth, nasty habits in close quarters, 
ferocity of survival instinct, etc.) and 
anything else of import. Naturally, this 
should relate in some manner to South 
America. Likewise, if you are about to 
embark on a trip, engage in reputable 
research, write and tell us about it, and 
we will keep it on file and make it 
available per your instructions. 

In truth, the South American 
Explorers Club is very adept at net- 
working for all sorts of purposes, and it 
is lamentably one of the most under- 
utilized services we provide. 


NOW THE CLUB HAS ACCUMU- 
lated a lot of Trip Reports, chock-full 
of valuable, even life-saving, informa- 
tion on all sorts of exotic locations. 
But, valuable, even priceless, as a Trip 
Report may be, it by no means repre- 
sents the full, sometimes vast, infor- 
mation resources of the Club. 

So while we may only have some 
sketchy little Trip Report on the For- 
bidden City of Wyna Inca Torpag, it 
just may happen that we may be sitting 
on the only, and therefore exceedingly 
rare, monograph of Professor Hubert, 
that extraordinary scholarly account of 
the rise and fall of Wyna Inca Torpagq, 
its history, popular customs, pottery 
and sewage system, with an appendix 
giving a brief description of Middle- 
Horizon children’s games. 

All this by way of saying that Trip 
Reports are not the whole berg. So, 
while we’ve got articles, maps, books, 
clippings, rumors, runes and all sorts of 


stuff, we don’t make a Trip Report out 
of an article, or vice-versa. Please take 
note of that for future reference. 


MANY OF THE IMPROVEMENTS 
to the Club in Lima can be attributed 
to the industrious labors of John 
Kunkel, who co-managed the office 
with Betsy Wagenhauser, lo the past 
year and a half. John installed the new 
water heater, overhauled the plumbing, 
built shelves in the library and storage 
room, constructed the climbing exer- 
cise wall behind the kitchen and much, 
much more. 

After yeoman service, John has left 
the South American Explorers Club to 
embark upon a new career. At this 
very moment, John is practicing assort- 
ed culinary arts in preparation for the 
grand opening of a Tex-Mex restaurant 
in the fabled city of Cuzco. This eatery 
will bring together the haute cuisine of 
two volatile peoples, denizens of the 
Lone Star State and the Republica de 
Mexico. Future issues of the South 
American Explorer may well feature 
John’s recipes for tortilla au gratin and 
glacé de armadillo. 


THE CLUB WISHES TO THANK THE 
following members for their generosity. 
Life Members: John Doty and Pierre 
Strinati, Supporting Members: George 
W. Salkeld, James Miller, Vincent R. 
Lee, Augustin Esteve Biosca, Contours 
Travel and Christopher Kennan. 
Contributing Members: Marianne C. 
Krupa, H. Keith Alpaugh, Robert J. 
Niehaus, John W. Davidge III, Jerry 
Matheny, William C. Weyher, and 
Shirley A. Liss. 

Feeling left out? The Club is 
always ready to consider applications to 
the better and more revered catagories 
of membership. 


PENNY DELAY, 
manager of the South American 
Explorers Club in Lima, died 
unexpectedly on the 22nd of December 
1987 of a heart attack. 

The Club owes a debt of gratitude 
to Penny, who took charge of the Lima 
Clubhouse at a difficult period in the 
Club’s history, and kept the doors 
open. Penny’s tenure as Club manager 
spanned one of the stormier and more 
colorful eras, and contributed much to 
Club lore. With her enthusiastic 
personality and energy Penny attracted 
a great many friends and admirers. All 
who knew her will remember her deep 
love of Peru and the jungle. 


A FORMER ¥ 


VICUNAS SCOOT 


Vicunas scoot 

Like children’s dreams. 
Amber coats on pencil legs, 
Across the hill 

Into crystal clouds. 


LOST FLAMINGOES 


Far south Bolivian way 

On the lunar plains of Uyuni, 
In brackish pools 

Flamingoes troll. 


QUITO 


On Sundays 
Quito comes dancing 
On one million feet. 


THE ANDES ARE PELTING 


The Andes are pelting the Chavin 
trail today 

An icy assault on two lonesome 
travelers. 

A woman on horseback reading a 
bible 

A man on horseback chewing coca 

A shepherd driving sheep 

A herdsman driving cattle. 

On the trail of the Chavins, the 
Incas, the Quechuas, 
The Jansports. 


-- Dan Buck 


Rocky 
Mountain 
Institute 

For 
Precolumbian 
Studies 


Lecture Series, $25.00 Annually, Includes 
three NEWSLETTERS. 


Prominent professionals on topics related 
to the archaeology, art history and 
anthropology of ancient Mesoamerica and 
South America. 


Selected Wednesdays 7:00 p.m., Bell 
Telephone Auditorium, 17th & Arapahoe, 
downtown Denver. 


Subscribe now through Jack Kunin, 1200 
Vine St., #205, Denver, CO 80220. 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


WHAT LAILA WANTS 


THE LATIN American Indian Litera- 
tures Assoc. (LATLA) will be holding 
its 6th International Symposium the 
13th through 17th of June, 1988, in 
Guatemala City. The keynote speaker 
will be Prof. Didier Boremanse of the 
Universidad del Valle. There are spe- 
cial travel rates for LAILA members. 
The symposium program will 
include trips to Antigua, Lake Atitlan, 
Tikal, Quirigua and Chichicastenango. 
The registration fee is US$50. Contact 
LAILA/ ALILA, c/o Latin American 
Studies Program, 190 Uris Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


PLANNING ON GETTING deathly ill 
overseas? Well, World Care Travel 
Assistance Association (WCTAA) 
might be just the thing for you. A press 
release from their public relations 
department informs us that "every 
year, thousands of American students 
and faculty members travel, teach or 
attend school overseas and often 
encounter unforeseen emergencies. 
Studies show that one out of every five 


Americans becomes ill or injured while 
traveling overseas.". Scary? Well, 
WCTAA also says that "...foreign hos- 
pitals do not usually accept American 


health insurance cards, credit cards or 
foreign currencies." 

Fortunately, World Care says it 
wants to meet the special needs of 


students and faculty abroad. It just 
happens they have a new membership 
program called ‘ScholarCare.’ For a 
mere $155 a semester, or $200 a year, 
ScholarCare will spring for a toll-free 


call to WCTAA U.S. headquarters. 
Medical evacuation, hospital costs up 
to $7,500, airfare for visitors, 
transportation of dependents back to 
US., legal assistance and bail are all 
included. Of course, when your num- 
ber’s up, your number’s up, but World 
Care sees to it you get home one way 
or the other, and that’s what counts. 

To enroll your wandering scholar, 
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call (800) 521-4822, or in Washington, 
DC, (202) 293-0335. 


FARE DEAL 


THE BEST PLACE WE KNOW for 
cheap flights between Miami-Lima is 
25 West Tours, 2490 Coral Way, Third 
Floor, Miami, FL 33145 (Tel: 305- 
856-0810). This enterprising outfit also 
sells tickets on most international 
flights at a 10% discount, and a 5% 
discount on domestic flights. 

McTravel might also merit your 
attention. This organization, located at 
130 S. Jefferson, Chicago, IL 60606 
(Tel: 800-333-3335), offers rebates on 
international flights, such as 11% off 
Eastern, Air Paraguay, Pam Am; 10% 
off Lan Chile; 9% off AeroPeru, 
Aerolineas Argentinas, Ladeco and 
Varig. To get the discount on Eastern 
and Aerolineas Argentinas, you must 


order tickets at least two weeks in 
advance. Then, too, there is a $20 
service fee for writing the ticket. And 
for domestic flights, McTravel offers a 
10% rebate, but there is a $10 service 
charge. Not bad, but not quite the 
McDeal you thought it was. 


PERU MAPS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of vendors 
are known sources of maps of Peru: 

Pacific Travelers Supply, 529 State 
Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 USA. 
Tel: (805)- 963-4438, 

GeoScience Resources, 2990 
Anthony Road, Burlington, NC 27215 
USA. Tel: (800) 742-2677. 

Telberg Book Corporation, Box 
920, Seg Harbor, NY 11963 USA. 
Tel: (516) 725-0780. _ 

Defense Mapping Agency, 
National Ocean Survey, Riverdale, MD 
20840 USA. Tel: (301) 436-6990. 
(Good for aeronautical charts at 


several scales and the ONC series 
maps at 1:1,000,000.) 
Instituto Geografico Nacional, Av. 
Aramburu 1190, Lima 34, Peru. 
Instituto Geologico Minero Y 
Metalurgico, Pablo Bermudez 211, 
Lima, Peru. Tel: 31-6233. 


QUECHUA LATER 


"PEQUENO BREVARIO Quechua’ is 
being billed by the Institute of Peruvian 
Studies (IEP) as an important new 
study on the Quechua language. 

The author, Wolfgang Wolck, is 
said to use a new linguistic methodo- 
logical survey which uncovers the lan- 
guage’s structural base. This approach 
contrasts favorably, apparently, with 
previous methods, which used Euro- 
pean theoretical models, causing 
problems in classification. 

Wolck, born in Germany, lives in 
the United States, and has spent many 
years in the Andean zones of Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Peru. 


CHILE MAPS 


MEMBER Liam O’Brien reports that 
the Instituto Geogrdfico Militar of 
Chile has recently published 1:50,000 
scale topographical maps of the border 
region, previously for use only by the 
Armed Forces. Now, due to a border 
treaty with Argentina, the Chileans 
have made these maps available to the 
public. 

The maps are of great use to 
mountain climbers, high mountain 
archaeologists, high Andean pass 
collectors, etc. 

They may be obtained from the 
Instituto at the following addresses: 
Dieciocho 369, Santiago, Chile, Tel: 
710731; or Av. Libertador Gral B. 
O’Higgins 240, Santiago. 


EK PERU 


Andean Guides & Outfitters 


* Inca Trail to Machu Picchu 
* Cordillera Blanca 

* Cordillera Huayhuash 

* Cordillera Viicanota 


Contact: TREKPERU, 9440 Lilly Ct. 
Thornton, CO 80229; Tel: (303)320-0388 


Or Didn’t He? 


History is silent about whether J. P. Morgan wore a LEG POUCH, but if you have 
anything to protect, you shouldn’t be without one. 


The key to becoming a millionaire is to keep what you got and get more, so if you 
want to become a millionaire or simply not sink lower economically than you already 
are, YOU NEED A LEG POUCH! 


A LEG POUCH is. . .well. . .a pouch that is held comfortably just below your knee 
by a soft, broad elastic band. Roomy enough to hold your blue chip stocks, travelers 
cheques, passport and money, to say nothing of your loose sapphires, it lets you 
stride through thief-ridden market places, bus depots, etc., and sncer at pickpockets. 
Best of all, it gives you the peace of mind that what is yours will stay yours. 


Be like J.P. and order today, Sturdy handmade denim pouch with convenient velcro 
fastener. You'll be richer for owning one. "A dollar saved is a dollar earned." J.P. 


TO ORDER, SEE CATALOG AT BACK OF MAGAZINE. 


Guidebooks for South America 
SOUTH AMERICA a ~ ECUADOR & THE 


ON A SHOESTRING 2 GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 
3rd Edition ’ Rachowiecki 
Crowther 


The cordilleras of the Andes, the 
Amazon plains and the fascinating 
Galapagos wildlife are just some of the 
attractions covered in detail by this 


This is a complete guide to Central and 
South America, from the USA-Mexico 
border all the way to Tierra del Fuego. 


There's details on hotels, restaurants, guide. 
transport, things to do and hassles to 240 pages & 16 colour 
avoid. $7.95 
744 pages 
$14.95 
CHILE & EASTER ISLAND Peru PERU 
A TRAVEL SURVIVAL KIT a travel survival kit A TRAVEL SURVIVAL KIT 
Samagalski ea Rachowiecki 
~e, Chile has one of the most diverse The famed city of Machu Picchu, the 


geographies in the world. Travel is easy 
and safe and this book shows you 
possibilities that are as varied as the 
countryside. 

256 pages & 16 color 

fp fs 0 908086 99 7 


Andes and the Amazon are just a few of 
Peru's attractions. Many maps and 
detailed information makes this the 
most complete guide to the country. 
384 pages & 16 color 

O 908086 96 2 


Se meg $8.95 ry $12.95 
. . . : 112 Linden St. 
For more information write to: lonely planet Gantend oa escor (ist @e-a586 
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NEWS SHORTS 


BRIDGE ON THE RIVER WHY 


A FRANCOPERUVIAN expedition 
into the headwaters of the Cutibireni 
returned with claims of having 
discovered the world’s largest natural 
bridge, a 250-meter-long, 130-meter- 
high calcite structure that spans the 
turbulent river below. Members of the 
expedition encountered the mammoth 
rock arch in the isolated North 
Vilcabamba range, to the east of the 
Rio Ene. Called Pavirontsi by the 
Indians, the huge natural- wonder was 
encountered at 2,200 meters above sea 
level, in a dramatic jungle setting 
among a series of waterfalls ranging up 
to 250 meters. The bridge forms a 
tunnel 62-meters-high and 65-meters- 
broad, which, according to witnesses, 
resembles a cathedral. 

The expedition was financed and 
organized by the Peruvian magazine, 
Caretas, together with Paris Match. A 
main objective of the sponsors was to 
focus world attention on a 4,000 km2 
area surrounding the bridge, and 
marshal international support to have 
the region declared a national park. A 
major threat to the proposed park has 
come from cocaine growers and 
smugglers, and sierra Indians looking 
for new land. 


DEAD WOOD 


SCIENTISTS HAVE discovered what 
they believe are the remains of an 
extensive forest only 400 miles from the 
South Pole. Peter Webb, a paleontolo- 
gist at Ohio State University in 
Columbus, headed the team that 
discovered the wood last November 
and December. Evidence indicates 
that an extensive forest flourished some 
three to four million years ago, when 
the ice sheet retreated and seaways 
criss-crossed east Antarctica. 

The new discovery includes roots 
and stems, as well as pollen, in a belt 
stretching about 1,300 kilometers along 
the Transantarctic Mountains. Degla- 
ciation on a major scale, along with a 
radically different climate from what 
prevails throughout Antarctica today, 
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allowed a shrub-like beach forest to 
develop. The forest must have been 
similar to the woods that cover large 
stretches of the fjords in Chile and 
Norway today. 

The discovery of the forest remains 
has given rise to intriguing questions 
about the history of the Antarctic. If 
the region was covered by ice before 
the forest developed, where did the 
forest come from? Had a forest exist- 
ed all along, and have researchers 
consistently overestimated the severity 
of the glacial record? Likewise, did life 
develop independently in Antarctica, or 
were plants and pollen brought in from 
other continents? 

Scientists have not yet had time to 
date the wood specimens brought back 
from Antarctica. The age of the speci- 
mens is significant, since if the wood is 
older than a few million years, it will 
shed little light on the more recent 
glacial history of Antarctica. On the 
other hand, the scientists are fairly 
certain that the wood is relatively 
young, since it is only partially fos- 
silized, still floats, and can be burned. 


FLAMING FAGGOTS 


HUGE FIRES SWEEPING across 
thousands of square kilometers of 
Amazon rain forest have shown up on 
satellite reconnaisance photographs. 
The satellites detected thick masses of 
smoke four hundred kilometers wide, 
and 600 kilometers long, the visible 
signs of burning areas that reach up to 
65,000 square kilometers. 

These are the largest fires in the 
history of humanity, according to a 
researcher at the Instituto Nacional de 
Pesquisas Espaciasis (INPE), a 
Brazilian research institute for space. 
Alberto Setzer, the researcher, 
compared the fires to the destructive 
force of great volcanoes. One of the 
scorched areas near the river Araguaya 
was spotted by American satellites 
orbiting the polar region. 


GREEN FEE 


THE BIOSPHERE reserve of Manu 
includes Manu National Park, the 
Reserved Zone of Manu, and the 


Cultural Zone of Manu. It is now 
severely threatened by hunters, 
missionaries, lumbermen and colonists. 

In 1984, Peruvians and Americans 
formed Los Amigos del Manu, a non- 
profit organization to oppose these 
threats. This organization was later re- 
named Conservation Association for 
the Southern Rainforest. 

The Biosphere Reserve covers 4.5 
million acres, an area almost the size of 
Massachusetts. It includes virgin 
lowland and mountain forests. The 
Peruvian government declared Manu a 
national park in 1973. A force of 
fifteen park guards expelled loggers 
and missionaries. In 1977, UNESCO 
established the Biosphere Reserve. 

Interest in Manu is international. It 
is the first park protecting an entire 
virtually unhunted, uncut watershed in 
the most species-rich part of the globe 
-- Western Amazonia. The park 
includes over a 1000 species of birds, 
15,000 species of plants, more than 150 
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species of mammals, hundreds of 
species of fish, reptiles and amphibians, 
and probably over a million species of 
insects and spiders. 

Today, cattle grazing, agriculture, 
logging, poaching, gold prospecting and 
oil exploration endanger Manu. It is 
now ranked among the world’s 43 most 
endangered protected areas. 

The Conservation Association for 
the Southern Rainforest needs private 
donations to receive matching funds 
from the MacArthur Foundation. 

Donations should be sent to 
"Wildlife Conservation International", 
New York Zoological Society, Bronx, 
NY 10460 USA. 
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tricity," "it is personal," "the wit, humor, 
and objective information," "it is not 
pap," “exceptional journalism," "great 
layout," “the spontaneity," "originality, 
depth," "candid," "its home bones for- 
mat, not high gloss," "approachable," 
"its relentless search for truth." 

Of course, members were not uni- 
versally ga-ga. What did they want to 
see changed in the magazine? Skipping 
over the predictable moralizing about a 
member’s right to a regularly appear- 
ing magazine, we'll go straight to the 
more constructive suggestions: "better 
paper," "more articles outside Peru," 
"better photos," "more on Central 
America," "less jungle,” "enough river 
trips already," "too many academic 
articles," "more articles on rainforest 
preservation," "more articles by South 
Americans," "more ads," "less crowded 
layout," "more issues a year," "less of an 
American perspective," “less folksy 
writing," "more urban experiences," 
"more classifieds," "more controversy," 
"less controversy." 


To Whom would you like to see inter- 
viewed in the magazine? members 
replied: "Gene Savoy," "adventuresome 
people like myself," "Shirley McLaine," 
"Mario Vargas Llosa," "I don’t go for 


interviews," "Nicole Maxwell," “peas- 
ants, miners, soldiers, professors," 
“Loren Lee Upton," "founder of the 
Gold Museum," "Federico Kauffman- 
Doig, John Murra, John Row and Tom 
Zuidema," "descendants of the Kogi, 
Sanka and Bintukua tribes," "South 
American scholars such as José Matos 
Mar," "Maria Reiche," "conservation 
officials," "ex-pats," "Bolivian coca 
farmers," "politicians," "campesinos, 
missionaries," "Indians," "Jacques 
Cousteau." 


CLUB CONFERENCE 


Moving right along, in our analysis of 
the survey we note that 42% of the 
members said they would come to a 
conference if we ever got one off the 
ground, another 25% said they would 
consider coming, and 17% would not 
come or boycott. Four to one said they 
would rather come to Denver than 
Lima. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Where should the Club be going in the 
next ten years? Most members thought 
the Club ought to increase information 
services, followed closely by the feeling 
that we should publish books and 


SHIPIBO TEXTILES 


pamphlets. Finally, there was a 
sizeable contingent that thought the 
Club should organize and promote 
expeditions and offer cultural trips to 
South America. 


IMPACT STATEMENT 


The members can be assured that 
survey results have been studied and 
that appropriate measures have already 
been adopted and action taken: Mem- 
ber preferences in magazine articles 
will be given the consideration they 
deserve. The selection of Club books 
and maps will be expanded. The new 
catalog will include the additional 
travel information that members 
requested. The Club magazine will 
appear at predictable intervals. New 
teacups will be purchased for Lima, 
and, funds permitting, a tea cozy. 
Members are encouraged to contact 
each other through the revived and 
expanded free classifieds. We are 
considering making videos for member 


viewing. Members are urged to 
undertake more trips, engage in 
adventurous activity, and produce 


detailed, informative and teeth-sucking 
trip reports so that the Club can, 
without delay, expand its information 
services. | 
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Along the Ucayali River of the Peruvian jungle live the Shipibo Indians, one of the 
largest remaining indigenous tribes in South America. The Shipibo have become 
well-know throughout the world for their high quality ceramics and textiles. Tradi- 
tional Shipibo art is distinguished by its unique geometric patterns with which the 
women of the village decorate their pottery and cloth. Canoes, bows, arrows and 
other wooden implements are crafted by the Shipibo men. 


One of the textiles produced is an approximately 4 1/2 by 5 1/2 white cotton cloth 
which is beautifully hand painted. The painting is painstakingly done free-hand. No 
previously traced design is followed, yet the geometric pattern created is amazingly 


uniform. 


As with most Amazonian crafts, the Shipibo art is unique, with a strong primitive 
flair. Each cloth represents centuries of tradition with a style and technique as 
unchanged as its creator. No two cloths are alike; each design is original. 


These lovely cloths, provided by the Maroti-Shobo Cooperative of Shipibo artisans, 
are now available for sale through the South American Explorers Club - Lima office 
only. The price is US $40 postpaid, sent certified mail. Send your order to: South 
American Explorers Club, Casilla 3714, Lima, 100, Peru. Please allow four weeks for 
delivery. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members, each additional word is $0.25. Ads for 
subscribers and non-members cost $0.25 per 
word. Non-profit organizations may advertise 
for free at the Club’s discretion. Please send 
payment with copy. Ads for South American 
Explorer #17 must be received before March 
15, 1988. Ads for SAE #18 must be received 
before June 15, 1988. 

SAEC MEMBER looking for an organized 
expedition with plans to visit and explore various 
archeological sites in Peru in early 1988. Would 
be willing to form a group if any individuals are 
interested. Contact Marinos Vlessas, 96 
Mauromichaeli Str., 11472 Athens, Greece. 
WANTED: CARIBBEAN PAINTINGS. 
Contact Larry Kent, 703 Pomelo Drive, Vista, 
CA _92083_USA. 

ATTENTION FISHERMEN: I would be 
interested in speaking with anyone who has done 
any trout fishing in Peru. Likewise, I can share 
information on fishing in Argentina and Chile. 
Please contact Jim Ellett, 5693 W. Chenoweth 
Road, The Dallas, OR_97058. 

HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
empty-handed. We are always looking for peo- 
ple to carry library books, magazines, goodies 
for the Lima manager, and such. If you think 
you will have some extra room, contact the 
SAEC, 1510 York St., Denver, CO 80206, or call 
303) 320-0388. ‘Thank you. 

UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in the 
Central Andes. All trips involve living with 
native families along the way. More than a tour 
- an experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: 22-2395 or 23-7063. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Avenue, Fullerton, CA 92631. USA. 
GREAT EXPEDITIONS MAGAZINE has a 
special offer for members of the South Amer- 
ican Explorers Club. A subscription, which 
normally costs $25, is being offered to Club 
members for only $18. Great Expeditions 
publishes an entertaining and informative 
magazine six times a year which includes travel 
tips, information exchange, free classified 
advertising for finding a travelling companion, 
special book offers, and expeditions and outings 
at great rates. As a Great Expeditions 
member you will be part of an international 
network of fellow adventurers and travellers in 
over 20 countries. Subscribe now or write for a 
free sample copy to: Canada: Box 8000 - 411, 
Abbotsford, B.C., V2S 6H1. For US and over- 
seas: Box 8000-411 Sumas, WA 98295-8000 USA. 
LOOKING FOR unpublished info, pictures, 
documents, personal memoirs, etc. of Colonel 
Percy Fawcett - especially character material - 
for book on his life and career. Kevin Healey % 
SAEC, 1510 York St. #214, Denver, CO 80206. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: a 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the US and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 9812S. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


I WANT INFORMATION (French or English) 
on Brazil: Ouro Preto and Aclo Horizonte and 
from Rio to Recife (coastal). Patrice Leroux, 
11219 Ethier, Montreal, Quebec H1H 3G8, 
Canada. Thank you. 

DOES ANYONE KNOW THE whereabouts of 
EDWARD INGRIS, a photographer who 
traveled in South America? Please contact L. 
Rojas at the SAEC, 1510 York St. #214, Denver, 
CO 80206. Tel: (303) 320-0388. 

"WANNA’ PIRAHNA?" Exotic, beautifully 
mounted, red belly pirahna from the jungles of 
Brazil. Good size, won’t take a bite out of your 
budget. Contact: Jungle Jim, 6238 Alcove Ave., 
North Hollywood, CA 91606. USA. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH EXPEDI- 
TIONS is a non-profit organization that brings 
together field research scientists and interested 
members of the public who wish to assist. All 
contributions including roundtrip airfare and all 
land costs are tax deductible. We are currently 
looking for volunteers to accompany scientists 
venturing into Manu National Park in the spring 
of 1988. We will be spending one to two wecks 
tape recording birdcalls and songs in the area. 
For more information contact International Re- 
search Expeditions, 140 University Drive, Menlo 
Park, CA 94025 USA. Tel: (415) 323-4228. 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE, interested in col- 
lecting and studying beetles in Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia. If interested in joining me, write to me 
in care of the Lima Clubhouse, January through 
May 1988. Dr. C. Hornabrook, 27 Orchard St., 
Wadestown, Wellington, New Zealand. 

PERU VIDEO AVAILABLE: A video docu- 
mentary featuring a conservation trek along the 
Inca Trail to Machu Picchu is available from 
The Earth Preservation Fund. Send $35 deposit 
and $5 non-refundable handling fee to Journeys 
International, 904 W. Highland Drive, Seattle, 
WA 98119. Specify VHS or Beta, For informa- 
tion on how you can join one of two tax deduc- 
tible conservation treks planned for 1988 call the 
Earth Preservation Fund toll free (800) 345-4453 
or (206) 284-8890 (in WA or Canada). 

FRAME YOUR ARPILLERA! Triple matted 
in complimentary colors and spaced to maintain 
the three-dimensional aspect of the arpillera, my 
framing will enhance the beauty and uniqueness 
of your arpillera at the same time preserving it 
and keeping it clean. $85 postpaid. Send your 
arpillera to: Framing Unlimited by Tricia, 104 
Iron Street Mall, Marion, VA 24354. Tel: (703) 
783-9244. 

ENTOMOLOGY GRADUATE STUDENT 
seeks information on South American rainforest 
sites for research purposes. Location must be 
accessible and have trail system and sleeping 
facilities (tourist lodges or research stations 
acceptable). Interested in all South American 
countries. Already know Tambopata, Manu, 
Iquitos area and Tinalandia. Please contact Jim 
Castner, Dept. of Entomology, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, FL 32611 USA. 

LA BRISA LODGE in the heart the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 
members get 15% discount. For reservations or 
info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202;PucalipasPeray= 2 
AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. 12550 Zuni, Northglenn, 


CO 80234. Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 
species birds; 1110 butterflies; 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGIST travelling 
in South America from January through April 
1988 would like to make contact with other 
cultural anthropologists working in South 
America. Please contact Lisa Cohen, SAEC, 
Casilla 3714, Lima, 100, PERU. 

BRADT BOOKS: Backpacking and Trekking in 
Peru & Bolivia, Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador, Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America, Backpacking in Chile & 
Argentina, Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador, South 
American River Trips These titles and more, plus 
maps. Bradt Enterprises: 41 Nortoft Rd., 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 
Tel: (02407) 3478. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 
CENTER FOR Archaeoastronomy, Box X, 
College Park, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. One year: $20 individuals, $30 libraries 
& institutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
PACIFIC TRAVELLERS SUPPLY _ stocks 
detailed maps for Latin America. Stock varies 
according to availability, but we stock topo- 
graphic mapping of Chile, Peru, Brazil, Ecuador, 
and Costa Rica and general mapping at 1:1 mil- 
lion scale of the entire continent. We have city 
street maps for most major capital cities and 
road maps for about half of S.A. We are always 
interested in finding individuals to bring us maps 
from S.A. and pay up to $500 above cost as an 
enticement for this service. Contact Pacific 
Travellers Supply, 529 State St., Santa Barbara, 
CA_93101 USA. Tel: (80S) 963-4438. 
LOOKING FOR INFO, anecdotes, newspaper 
clips, photos, etc. on exploits of Butch Cassidy, 
the Sundance Kid, Kid Curry, Richard Perkins 
and other members of the U.S. outlaw gang, the 
Wild Bunch, reportedly active in much of South 
America. Contact: Dan Buck & Anne Meadows, 
100 Tenth St. SE, Washington, DC 20003. 

PERU TREK, 18 days, May 1988. Costs $1100 
from Miami, covers most expenses. Includes 
jungle, rafting, Inca Trail, and Cuzco. Contact 
John Bowen, 609 Reynolds, Laramie, WY 
82070. (307) 742-8080. 

FALCON RESEARCH GROUP newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education, and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. In 1988 they will be doing 
research along the Peruvian coast. Annual dues 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE TOURS INC. 
offers tours of Chile including the Lake Region, 
Tierra Del Fuego and Patagonia. For infor- 
mation contact Dean M. Russell, 5550 Bergen 
Avenue, Mattituck, NY 11952 USA. Tel: (516) 
765-2462. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St., #205, 
Denver, CO 80220. 


12 PANTICOLLA PYRAMIDS - Archaeologist, 
writer, explorer of ancient cities and sites using 
the arcane wisdom of ancient geometry to find 
treasure, solve mysteries where visibly to the eye 
these things cannot be discovered. I do mapping 
geometrically based on hermetics, pythagorean- 
gematria mathematics, symbolism circles, meri- 
dians, ley lines, power grid points formulated to 
locate and identify ancient patterns. Lemurian 
Atlantean and Pre-Incan amaraians, carians did 
not locate or build anything accidently. What 
lies beneath this area, here is the ancient city of 
(12,500 years ago) Muriabecca which was on the 
Amazon Sea, later whose fate was sealed by 
great earthquake activity that created the Andes 
mountain range and drained the Amazon sea to 
a low lying rain forest - jungle and river area. I 
would like to get in touch with explorers, anthro- 
pologists, photographers, surveyors, anyone who 
has actually penetrated this difficult area, that 
would share information, photos, maps, video 
tapes, film or any historical myths, legends, 
religious worship, by the Machiguenga, Ana- 
woicka Indians of this area. Write: Patrick 
Purcell, Metracom Pyramidal Exploration, 329 
North Rogers Road, Irving, TX_75061. USA 
SMALL EXPEDITION TO APOLOBAMBA 
(North Cordillera Real) from the Bolivian side 
looking for contacts who know the area or can 
provide maps. Please contact Michael Smith, 80 
Towngate Road, Worrall, Sheffield S30 3AR, 
England. 

JOIN FUN TRAVELERS for Peru Adventure 
June 16 - July 2. Lima; Jungle Expedition, 
Puerto Maldonado; Cuzco for Inti Raymi, river 
trip, Inca Trail. $995 plus air. Shirley Smith, 
Box 943, Park City, UT 84060 USA. Tel: (800) 


522-4368 (day), (801) 649-7430 (evenings). 


CHILE ANDEAN FISHING AND TREK- 
KING expedition mid-Feb through mid-March, 
1988. Looking for one or two people to 
complete a small party to the Southern Lake 
District. This will be a physically arduous trip 
with long, hard days up steep mountains. Total 
expenses including air fare from US will run 
$1500-2000. For more information, call John at 
(212) 866-9692. No smokers, please. 

THE ARMCHAIR SAILOR BOOKSTORE, - a 
resource for sailors and travellers. Books, 
charts, and guides to all areas. Lee’s Wharf, 
Newport, RI 02840 USA. TEL: (401) 847-4252. 
LOOKING FOR’ RELIABLE EXPORT 
contacts in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. Write to Phil Lundberg, Picchu 
Alpaca, 211 1/2 W. Ist St., Duluth, MN_55802. 
JOIN TROPICAL ADVENTURES on the large 
Usumacinta River (AKA "River of Sacred 
Monkey"), bordering Mexico and Guatemala. 
Our 7-day odyssey rafts through rain forest; 
tours remote Mayan Ruins (Bonampak, 
Yaxchilan, and Piedras Negras); camps on sandy 
beaches along the river's edge; hikes canyons of 
cascading waterfalls; & encounters rich life in 
the jungle: monkeys, Scarlet Macaws, etc! 
Dates: Feb: 3-11, Mar. 25 - Apr. 3. Cost: $895 
(SAEC members), $995 Non-members. 
Contact/Reservations: Phil Alldritt, 3449 E. 
River Rd., Tucson AZ 85718. (602) 299-1047. 
WANTED: RELIABLE BILINGUAL GUIDE 
to take two or four "tenderfeet" on a 2 1/2 - 3 
week tour of Peru, Ecuador and/or Galapagos 
and/or "Amazonia." I am open to suggestions. 
Salary/fee is negotiable. Send resume, refer- 
ences, credentials and any other information 
that might be helpful. Neil Pollack, 1160 Park 
Ave. W., Highland Park, IL_60035_USA. 


RESEARCHER SEEKS photos/material: 
Sillustani Circles; Chullpas; Temple of the 
Moon; Samaipata; Titicaca ruins; Saywhite, Tafi 
Monoliffs; Chavin; Ingrejil; Col. Faucett; Crespi. 
Univercolian, Box 292, Dalton, MA_01226 
LOOKING FOR TRAVELLING/TREKKING 
companion for Ecuador/Peru, departing May 
1988. Interested? Please write: Pattie 
Roozendaal, 12304 Coldstream Creek Rd., 
Vernon, B.C., Canada V1B 1G1. 
VENEZUELAN CITIZEN able to share 
information and resources with people 
interested in traveling or doing research in 
Venezuela. Contact César Flores, P.O. Box 
2850, Denver, CO 80201 USA. Tel: (303) 860- 
8617. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, 
write: Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, 
or Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 
EX-PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER (Chile), 
experienced backpacker, environmental 
education and cultural group trip leader secking 
assistant trip leader position on trek in SA for 
summer of 1988. Contact Ken Karem, 126 
Crescent Ave., Louisville, KY 40206. 

BABY ALPACA SWEATERS are available 
from the Clubhouse in Lima. For details and 
information on buying Peruvian handicrafts, 
write: South American Explorers Club, Casilla 
3714, Lima 100, Peru. 

SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB is 
gathering info on non-profit groups researching 
or working in S. America. Send us information 
on your organization or project. SAEC, Casilla 
3714, Lima 100, Peru, or 1510 York St., Denver, 
CO _ 80206 USA. 


Remove T-shirt, tie-off the neck 
and the arms with young vine 
tendrils to form a bag. Carefully 
peel and dice 10 to 15 manioc 
tubers. Holding T-shirt upside 
down, fill cavity three-fourths full 
with chopped manioc. Close mouth 
of bag with a few twists and dunk 
bag in river. Next, place sodden 
sack on rock or stump and beat 
soundly to a pulp, using a handy 
mahogany or chonta stick. Every 
few minutes, squeeze out excess 
fluid. Repeat as necessary until 
poison is extracted. 


Both the South American Explorers 
Club snake and butterfly T-shirts 
stand up to the manioc test. These 
T-shirts can save your life. Can 
yours? Don’t succumb to manioc 


toxicity! Order your Club T-shirt 
today! 

See catalog at the back of the 
magazine for details. 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Your Introduction to the 


But you came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive bot 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


ef eet U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
CULL MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 
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CATALOG 


Music of the Incas: "Ayllu Sulca" recorded by anthropologist Ronald Wright. 
Tape cassette of Andean music of Ayacucho, Peru. Includes solos by the blind 
harpist Antonio Sulca, whose playing attracted the attention of the famous 
Peruvian writer and folklorist José Maria Arguedas and led to a lasting 
friendship. Sulca is accompanied by his sons on violin and mandolin. Other 
instruments featured are quenas and tinya. 

[$8.50 Members/$9.95 Non-Members] 


Tapes 


Bird Songs and Calls from Southeast Peru by Lula and Ben Coffey, Jr., 1984, 
84 species taped at the Explorers Inn in the Tambopata Nature Reserve and 
around Puerto Maldonado. [$7.50 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


From A Travelers Guide to El Dorado and the Inca Empire 


Butterfly -- 


NEW! The SECOND and 
ONLY Authentic (Even 
Geniune) Explorers Club 
Butterfl o T-Shirt. 
Six-color butterfly logo. 
COLORS: Moonlight Silver, 
Royal Blue, Aqua, Light 
Purple. 
(Specify 1st & 2nd choices) 
SIZES: Medium, Large, X-Large 
[$10.00 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 


Kids == Children’s Sizes: 2-4, 6-8, 10-12, 
14-16 (Children’s Shirts with 
butterfly available in blue only.) 
[$7.50 Members/$9.00 Non- 
Members] 


The 1988 South American Handbook, "The 
Bible" for anyone traveling or doing business. 
The most comprehensive guide available. Also 
includes Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 
[$26.00 Members/$28.95 Non-Members] 


A Guide to the Birds of Colombia by Steven L. 
Hilty and William L. Brown, illustrated by Guy 
Tudor, 1986, 836 pages with 69 color and black & 
white plates, paperback, 1,700 species listed, also 
useful for birding in Ecuador, Peru and Brazil. 
[$38.00 Members/$42.50 Non-Members] 


Colombia Before Columbus: The People, Cul- 
ture, and Ceramic Art of Prehispanic Colombia 
by Armand J. Labbé, 1986. An unprecedented 
visual survey of prehispanic Colombia; 400 
outstanding ceramics of artistic merit. 

[$18.00 Members/$19.95 Non-Members] 


Amazon Frontier: The Defeat of the Brazilian 
Indians by John Hemming, 1987. The continua- 
tion of Red Gold, an account of Brazilian Indians 
from 1755-1910. Excellent _ scholarship. 
Hardback. [$29.95 Members and Non-Members] 


T-Shirts 


-- Snake 


The ONE and ONLY Authentic 

(Even Genuine) Explorers Club 

Snake T-Shirt 

COLORS: Cream, Tan, Red, Black, 
Moonlight Silver, Kelly Green, Teal. 
(Please indicate 3 color 
choices in order of preference.) 

SIZES: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large 

[$8.50 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


Two Wheels & a Taxi: A Slightly Daft Adventure 
in the Andes by Virginia Urrutia, 1987. The 
delightful exploits of a 70-year-old retired teacher 
who rides through Ecuador on a single-speed 
clunker bicycle in the company of a local taxi 
driver. [$13.50 Members/$14.95 Non-Members] 


New 
Books 


limbing and Hiking in Ecuador by Rob Racho- 
wiecki. Excellent paperback guide detailing 
routes of 30 peaks; hiking mountains and jungle. 
[$10.50 Members/$11.95 Non-Members] 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator 
by Edward Whymper, 1987. First published in 
1892, a classic of 19th century travel literature 
profusely illustrated with engravings and 40 color 
photos. Fold-out map by Whymper includes 
drawings and climbing routes. Hardcover. 

[$22.00 Members/$24.95 Non-Members] 


The Inka Road System by John Hyslop, 1984. 
Road descriptions; discussion of construction, 
traffic during Incan times, and more. 

[$40.00 Members/$45.00 Non-Members] 
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From Galapagos: 


Adventuring in the Andes by C. Frazier with D. 
Secreast, 1985. Sierra Club travel series; Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Amazon, Galapagos; Quechua 
glossary. [$10 Members/$10.95 Non-Members] 


Michael’s Guide: Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela 
by Michael Shichor, 1988. 236 pages. Not the 
best of guidebooks, but adequate. 

[$7.00 Members/$7.95 Non-Members] 


Michael’s Guide: Argentina, Chile, Paraguay & 
Uruguay by M. Shichor, 1987. 224 pages. Sparse 
info. on Paraguay/Uruguay; better on Argentina/ 
Chile. [$7 Members/7.95 Non-Members] 


Guide Book of Manaus by Carlos Bind4, 4th 
edition. 125 pages. Overpriced, poorly printed 
guide to Manaus and area. Jungle trips, cruises 
and walking tours. Not great, but the only one 
available. [$8.00 Members/$8.95 Non-Members] 


The Voyage of the Water Witch: A Scientific 
E ition to Para nd the La Plata Region 
(1853-1856) by Robert D. Wood, 1985. Working 
from original logs, journals and _ official 
correspondence, Wood has recreated a unique 


A Natural episode in South American exploration. 
History Guide [$12.00 Members/$13.00 Non-Members] 
Old Favorites 


Insiders Guide to Rio by Christopher Pickard [$12.00 Members/$12.95 Non-Members] 


Brazilian Cookery, [$12.50 Members/$13.95 Non-Members] 


Peru Packet by South American Explorers Club [$3.00 Members/$5.00 Non-Members] 

Peru: A Travel Survival Kit by Rob Rachowiecki [$11.00 Members/$13.00 Non-Members] 
Apus & Incas by Charles Brod, 1986 [$7.00 Members/$9 Non-Members] = 
Sixpac Manco: Travels Among the Incas by Vincent R. Lee, 1985 [$10.00 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 


Brazilian Adventure by Peter Fleming, 1933. 
This is the story of a newspaperman’s search for 
Colonel Fawcett, an explorer missing in the 
jungles of Central Brazil. 

[$9.00 Members/$9.95 Non-Members] 


Up the Creek: an Amazon Adventure by John 
Harrison, 1986. The brutally honest account of an 
arduous trip up an Amazon tributary, the Jari, in 
Brazilian jungle. 

[$10.50 Members/$11.95 Non-Members] 


Conquest of the Incas by John Hemming, 1970. 
authoritative account of the Conquest and post- 
conquest Peru. Highly readable. 

[$12 Members/$12.95 Non-Members] 


Monuments of the Incas by John Hemming with 
photographs by Edward Ranney, 1982. An 
unequalled study of the major sites of the Inca 
empire. A large hardcover with 157 stunning 
black and white photos. Makes a great gift. 
[$40.00 Members/$45.00 Non-Members] 


Lost City of the Incas by Hiram Bingham, 1948. 
A classic of early travel -- the discovery of Machu 
Picchu in 1911. 


[$4.50 Members/Non-Members $4.95] 


The Building of Sacsayhuaman by Vincent Lee [$5.00 Members/$6.50 Non-Members] 

Cut Stones and Crossroads by Ronald Wright [$7.00 Members/$7.95 Non-Members] 

Exploring Cuzco by Peter Frost, 1984 [$7.00 Members/$9.00 Non-Members] _ 

Trails of the Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash of Peru by Jim Bartle [$8.00 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 
Trails of the Cord. Blanca and Huayhuash by J. Bartle (B&W Photos) [$5.50 Members/$7.00 Non-Members] 
Parque Nacional Huascarén by Jim Bartle, 1985 [$6.50 Members/$8.00 Non-Members] 

Yurak Janka by John Ricker, 1977 [$12.50 Members/$15.00 Non-Members] 

Backpacking and Trekking in Peru & Bolivia by Hilary Bradt, 1987 [$10.50 Members/$11.95 Non-Members] 
Nazca Lines: A New Perspective by Johan Reinhard [$4.50 Members/$5.50 Non-Members] 

In Kayak Through Peru, whitewater guide by Canoandes, 1981 [$10.00 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 
Dreams of Amazonia, by Roger Stone of the World Wildlife Fund. [$6.00 Members/$6.95 Non-Members] 
Tropical Nature by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata [$7.00 Members/$7.95 Non-Members] 

A Traveler’s Guide to El Dorado and the Incan Empire by Lynn Meisch [$12.50 Members/$14.95 Non-Members] 
Aconcagua Packet compiled by the South American Explorers Club [$15.00 Members /$25.00 Non-Members] 
Fool’s Guide to Climbing in Ecuador and Peru by Michael Koerner [$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 
Ecuador & The Galapagos Islands by Rob Rachowiecki, 1986 [$7.00 Members/$7.95 Non-Members] 
Galapagos: A Natural History Guide by M. H. Jackson [$16.50 Members/$17.95 Non-Members] 


Plants of the Galapagos Islands: Field Guide 


vel Journal by E. Schofield [$9.00 Members/$10.95 Non-Members] 


Chile & Easter Island: A Travel Survival Kit by Alan Samagalski, 1987 [8.00 Members/$8.95 Non-Members] 
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The Enchanted Canopy: A Journey to the Last 
Unexplored Frontier, the Roof of the World’s 
Rainforests by Andrew W. Mitchell, 1986. A 
beautiful hardcover with over 100 color plates. A 
great gift. [$27 Members/$29.95 Non-Members] 


Min f the Red Mountain: Indi r_in 
Potosi, 1545-1650 by P. Bakewell, 1984. 
Hardcover. Describes boom days of Potosi’s 


silver mines and the terrible toll in human misery. 
[$18.50 Members/$19.95 Non-Members] 


The Land of the Incas, photography by Hans 
Silvester, text by Jacques Soustelle, 1986. 138 
moving and brilliant color photos, with some text 
on Incan history. Makes a good gift. 

[$13.00 Members/$14.95 Non-Members] 


The Peoples and Cultures of Ancient Peru by 
Luis G. Lumbreras, translated by Betty J. 
Meggers, 1974. Facinating Peruvian prchistory; 
useful for travelers visiting sites and museums. 
[$15.00 Members/$15.95 Non-Members] 


Sixpac Manco Expedition, III, by Vincent R. Lee. 
Updated info keyed to satellite photo. With the 
original Sixpac Manco, gives most complete 
record of Inca occupation of Vilcabamba. 

[$5.00 Members/$6.50 Non-Members] 


Berlitz _Portuguese-English_English-Portuguese 
Dictionary Pocket size, 339 pages. 
[$4.50 Members/$4.95 Non-Members] 


Berlitz Spanish-English English-Spanish Dic- 
tionary Pocket size, 333 pages. 
[$4.50 Members/$4.95 Non-Members] 


Berlitz Portuguese For Travellers, dictionary 
with 2,400 useful words and 1,200 phrases, 
including pronounciation guide, 191 pages. 

[$4.50 Members/$4.95 Non-Members] 


rlitz in-American nish For Travell 
Phrase book and dictionary, 192 pages. 
[$4.50 Members/$4.95 Non-Members] 


rlitz_ P. r vell assettepak 
Includes 60 minute cassette for learning basic 
phrases, 32-page miniscript of texts with 
pronounciation tips plus Portuguese For 
Travellers. 
[$13Members/$14.95 Non-Members] 


rli in-American ish For Travell 
Cassettepak, Includes 60-minute cassette, 32 
page miniscript and Latin-American Spanish for 
Travellers. 
[$13.00 Members/$14.95 Non-Members] 


Guide to Rio, detailed map with tourist info in English [$5.00 Members/$7.00 Non-Members] 
Map of Peru, 1:2,200,000, 96 X 67 cm color topo [$5.00 Members/$6.50 Non-Members] 
South American Explorers Club’s Inca Trail Map, 1:25,000, for hikers [$3.00 Members/$4.00 Non-Members] 
Huayhuash Map for Hikers, 1:80,000, Club map of circuit hike [$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 
Llanganuco to Santa Cruz Map for Hikers, 1:80,000, plus fact sheet [$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 
Vilcanota Map for Hikers, 1:50,000, area between Cuzco and Puno [$3.00 Members/$4.00 Non-Members] 
Contemporary Reference Map of S. America, 1:5,000,000 in north/south sheets 
[Each $7.00 Members/$9.00 Non-Members] 
Healey’s New Map of South America -- North West Section, 1987, northwestern South America; 
color topo; 1:4,000,000; [$7.00 Members/$9.00 Non-Members] 
Galapagos Islands, 1985, topo, 1:500,000 [$6.00 Members/$6.95 Non-Members] 
Topographical Maps of Peru, 1:100,000, Instituto Geografico Militar. [$5.00 Members/$7.00 Non-Members] 


Chiquian - Huayhuash Trek 


Carhuaz - Cordillera Blanca: 


Recuay - Cordillera Blanca: 


Yanahuanca - Cordilleras Raura Mt. Huascaran Olleros to Chavin Hike 
and Huayhuash: Llanganuco-Santa Cruz Loop Huari - Cordillera Blanca: 
Huayhuash Trek Corongo - Cordillera Blanca: Mt. Cojup 

Ocongate - Cordillera Vilcanota: Mt. Alpamayo 
Auzangate Loop Llanganuco-Santa Cruz Loop 


Maps 


Leg Pouch 


The Original Explorers Club Leg Pouch. A sturdy pouch for men and 
women protects your passport, money and other valuables. Hand-made 
with elastic leg bands and velcro fastener. Comfortably fits under pants 
below knee. Thief-proof. [$4.00 Members/$5.00 Non-Members] 
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From A Travelers Guide to El Dorado and the Inca Empire 


Membership 


Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine is 


Regular Membership $ 25 Additional: 


Couple Membership $ 35 $8.00 Canada & Mexico 
Sadat ee pad $10.00 Europe & South America 

g Membership i i i 
Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 
Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 
issues of the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, use of information services, 
storage and discounts, etc. See inside front cover of magazine for full description of membership 

rivileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: Jim Bartle’s photo book, 
Parque Nacional Huascardn, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a 
complete set of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at 
any time. 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, as well as a Club T-Shroud (something like a 
big T-shirt), unlimited afterlife pitt subscriptions and memberships, a memorial room with plaque in 
the South American Explorers Club, haunting rights and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 

Subscription only to the South American Explorer Magazine: 

(Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 


Four Issues $15 Eight Issues $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 


Magazine Back Issues 


South American Explorer, 
Issues 1977 to present. 
Order now while still 
available. Issues #3, #5 
and #6 already out-of- 
print. [$3.00 


Members/$4.00 Non- 
Members]. 
[Members may request 
xerox copies of specific 
articles from the out-of- 
print magazines at a cost of 
10 cents/page plus 
postage.] 
Issue #1 Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #2 Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #3 [Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 
Issue #4 Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 
Issue #5 [Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 
Issue #6 [Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 


Issue #7 Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 
Issue #8 Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 
Issue #9 Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 
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Issue #10 Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Issue #11 Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 

Issue #12 Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 

Issue #13 Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 

Issue #14 Roraima - Galapagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 

Issue #15 Club History - Discovery of S. Amer. - Paucartambo River Trip - Ambor6 Natl. Park, Bolivia - S. Amer. Passes 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping & Handling for U.S. Addresses: Other Countries: 

[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total.] If your order is to be sent outside the United States and you are paying 
by VISA or Mastercard, specify airmail or surface mail and we will add the 

$5.00 & under... . $1.50 appropriate amount to your credit card. 

$5.01 to $10.00... . $2.50 If you are paying by check, write first with your order, and we will write 

$10.01 to $25.00... . $3.50 back to you advising you of the postage charges. 


$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 
$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 
$75.01 to $100.00. . . . $5.75 
Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 


~--------------------- ORDER FORM---------------------- 


Quantity Item Price 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) Membership $ 
Subtotal $ 

* Colorado residents add to subtotal: Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 
7.1% Denver Residents Postage & Handling $ 


3% Colorado Residents outside of Denver 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED USS. $ 


VISA/MASTERCHARGE (for orders of $25 or more): 


[] Check if Renewing (# ) 
Number 
[ ] Check if you are a New Member or Subscriber 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address Signature — 
NAME(S) 
ee 
ADDRESS 


For New Members: Profession 
Special Skills /Interests 


-_-_e—————————— eee 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank. Mail check or money order to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218. Tel:(303)320-0388. 
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Arpilleras 


"Arpillera" (ar-pee-YAIR-a), a Spanish word 
meaning "sackcloth," is a unique Peruvian folk 
handicraft in which flour sacks serve as the 
backing of small tapestries. 

The arpillera originated in Chile where it 
became a vehicle for political expression of the 
underground. In the last few years, arpillera 
making has spread to Peru. 

For the most part, arpilleras are made by 
women who live in the barrios of Lima. Many of 
the scenes depicted are the women’s memories of 
their earlier days living in the countryside -- lively 
jungle scenes, market day and Andean harvest of 
potato, corn, oca and the like. 

It takes the Peruvian women more than 

three days to hand sew the bright bits of cloth 
into these wonderful  three-dimensional 
tapestries. 

The South American Explorers Club has 
purchased the arpilleras from cooperatives. Each 
has been carefully chosen for its workmanship 
and design. They make a colorful addition to 
home and office or a uniquely delightful gift. 
Treat yourself or a friend to a bit of South 
America. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 
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Arpillera Styles and Prices: 


Large (Approx. 18-inch square) Small (Approx. 9-inch square) 
Harvest: $30.00 Members 


Harvest Only: 
$33.00 Non-Members 


$15.00 Members 
$17.00 Non-Members 
Jungle or Market: 

$40.00 Members 

$45.00 Non-Members 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
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